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ONLY ONE MAN KILLED TO-DAY. 


Tuer are tears and sobs in the little brown house 
On the hill-side slope to-day; 

Though the sunlight gleams on the outer world 
There the clouds drift cold and gray. 

“Only one man killed,” so the tidings read— 

“Our loss was trifling: we triumphed,” ‘twas said— 

And only here in the home on the hill 

Did the words breathe aught but of triumph still. 


They had watched and waited, had prayed and wept, 
Those loving hearts by the cottage hearth, 

And the hope was strong that their darling would walk 
Unscathed and safe ‘mid the battle’s wrath. 

They would gladly have shielded his life from ill,’ 

But their trust waa all in their Father's will; 

They had felt so sure His love would save 

The pride of their hearts from a soldiei’s grave. 


Now His wisdom had ordered what most they feared, 
And their hearts are crushed by the news to-day, 

“Only one man killed”—so the telegram reads— 
But for them life's beauty has passed away; 

And all the glory and triumph gained 

Seems a matter small to the woe blood-stained, 

That in eorrowful strokes, like a tolling bell, 

Throbs “ Only one man killed,” as a funeral knell. 


“Only one man killed”—so we read full oft, 

And rejoice that the loss oh our side was small; 
Forgetting meanwhile that some loving heart 

Felt all the force ot that murderous ball. 
“Only one man killed,” comes again and again: 
One hero more ’mong the martyred slain: 
‘Only one man killed,” carries sorrow for life 
To those whose darlings fall in the strife, ane 
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CHARLESTON. 


Y the time this paper reaches its readers 
Charlcston may, perhaps, attract more at- 
tention than any other point—except, perhaps, 
Vicksburg. . For it is suspected that the rebels 
of South Caroling are going to have another 
opportunity of proving their devotion to the cause 
which has plunged this continent into the pres- 
ent Wloody war. 

At the time we write the great Southern ex- 
pedition which has been assembling at Beaufort, 
North Carolina, must have started, and an 
army of 35,000 or 40,000 men, with a fleet of 
thirty to forty armed vessels, must be approach- 
ing—if they have not already reached—their 
destination, Of course no one knows whither 
they are bound. It may be Wilmington, or it 
may be Savannah, and it may be Charleston. 
Aniong the “sporting fraternity” odds are of- 
fered on Charleston; perhaps because there pre- 
vails so intense a wish to see that accursed city 
punished for the woes it has brought upon the 
country. The possession of Charleston would 
not only gratify a very general and natural de- 
sire on the part of the North, but the moral ef- 
fect of its capture would be immense, and in 4 
material point of view it would be important, as 
it would put an end to most of the contraband 
trade which is now carried on between the 
South and Nassau. 

Charleston certainly seems anxious to invite 
attack. On 3ist ult., as is stated in dispatches 
published on next page, the rebels, under In- 
graham, made a very vigorous sortie from the 
port, and, if their accounts are to be believed, 
sunk one of our gun-boats—the Mercedita—and 
drove off the others. The rebei reporters and of- 
ficers commanding assert that tlie blockade of the 
port was actually raised; though on the follow- 
ing day “at least twenty blockaders were off the 
bar again.” Whether, in view of this latter fact, 
Charleston will gain much by the official proc- 
lamation of the reopening of the port seems at 
least doubtful. But there can be no doubt but 
the occurrence of the 31st, however the results 
may have been exhggerated or misrepresented by 
the rebcls, will convince Admiral Dupont and 
General Huater of the necessity of no longer 
delaying the long-threatened attack on the hot- 
bed of treason. It is in our power to take and 
destroy Charleston: we hope to be able to an- 
nounce, before the end of the month, that we 
have done so. 





THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S POLI- 
CY IN AMERICA. 

A pispatcu from the Emperor Napoleon to 
General Forey, commanding the French army 
in Mexico, has revived the alarms of those well- 
meaning but ignorant people who have all along 
expected France to interfere in our civil war, 
has prompted a Senator to move resolutions of 
inquiry into the purposes of ¢he French, and 
has furnished the secession sympathizers of 
the North with fresh capital wherewith to dis- 
tract the Northern mind and shake Northern 
credit, The papers are full of diatribes against 
Louis Napoleon, who is represented as being on 
the point of recognizing a confederacy based on 
the corner-stone of African slavery—an institu- 
tion execrated by the French, and of menacing 
the North, the hereditary friend of France, her 
best customer, and her most reliable ally.in the 
event of trouble between France and England. 

We trust that the subscribers and readers of 
Harper’s Weekly need no instruction from us to 
enable them to form a correct judgment on the 
subject. 


« The people of France, whose organ and exec- 
utive is the Emperor Napoleon, are very differ- 
ent in temper and disposition from the English. 
Frenchmen, as a rule, never barter principle 
for gain. ' An Englishman will sell his most 
cherished dogma for an advance of one per cent. 
on his goods; they are, as Napoleon truly said, 
a nation of shop-keepers. Frenchmen, on the 
contrary, though flighty and idealists, are never 
sordid. History exhibits them constantly ds 
sacrificing material gain for the sake of ideal no- 
tions. They will spend a thousand millions to 
free Italy, or establish liberal principles in France 
or Germany. But there is no instance on rec- 
ord where a single well-established principle of 
French policy was sacrificed, or even, suspended 
for a time, for the sake of benefiting the opera- 
tives of Lyons, Rouen, St. Etienne, or Paris. 
This distinction between them and their British 
neighbors must ever be borne in mind by stu- 
dents of modern French policy.- England, aft- 
er emancipating the slaves in the British West 
Indies, and claiming the first rank among oppo- 
nents of human slavery throughout the world, no 
sooner saw a prospect of a fine market for Brit- 
ish manufactures in our Southern Slave States 
than she shifted her ground on the slave ques- 
tion, and the leading organs of British opinion 
devoted their energies to a justification of the 
system of slavery. Not so France. French 
writers have criticised our military operations 
with a severity which perhaps was not unde- 
served; but no Frenchman of any standing, no 
man of character or influence in Parisian socie- 
ty, has been base enough to depart from the tra- 
ditionary anti-slavery principles of French pol- 
icy, for the sake of securing the prospect of a 
market for French silks, wines, gloves, and jew- 
elry in the kingdom of Jefferson Davis. 

Vigorous efforts have been made by the Brit- 
ish ‘press to represent the Emperor Napoleon 
as the chief enemy of the restoration of the 
Union. These efforts have been seconded by 
correspondents of and contributors to American 
journals, who had doubtless excellent reasons 
for espousing the Anglo-Rebel view of the sub- 
ject. Letter-writers from Paris for British 
and American journgls have repeated at week- 
iy or monthly intervals stereotyped lies about 
the Emperor's hostility to the United States ; 
the more base and detestable their forgeries, the 
more they have persisted in them. The agent 
of the Associated Press of New York has done 
his best to give circulation to these British im- 
positions upon American credulity. And now, 
in the face of all this lying, what are the facts? 

For twelve months after the outbreak of the 
war the Emperor was never even suspected of 
being unfriendly to us. He was induced by the 
English—as we learn from the published volume 
of diplomatic correspondence—to concede to the 

rebels belligerent rights; when he discovered 
the construction which we placed upon the act, 
he caused Mr. Dayton to be told that he would 
have recalled it, but for his conviction that it 
would operate to the disadvantage of the insur- 
gents_and to our gain. A few months ago, he 
was informed by the individual whe unfortu- 
nately represents him at Washington, that we 
were ready for a compromise or foreign inter- 
vention, and, with prompt candor, he tendered 
it. Accident prevented the measure from be- 
ing consummated; but the official organ of the 
French Government has stated distinctly that it | 
was not designed to operate against the United 
States in any way, or in favor of the rebels, 
the highest official authority in France has be 
testimony to the Emperor's desire that 
public should be reunited urder one 
ment. ‘alt 

By a trick similar to that which led the Eni-' 

/peror to concede belligerent rights to the rebels,’ 
the British Government beguiled him into; the 
war against Mexico, It was a gigantic fraud.” 
Napoleon was led to believe that ithe Mexicans 
would gladly welcome his troops as deliverers 
and restorers of peace and order. ‘The British 
and Spaniards, who knew better, made their 
exit before the drama began, The French, less 
tricky and more consistent, having commenced 
the campaign, persevered in it, It has proved 
a blunder, The Mexicans have forgotten their 
internal feuds to unite against the common en- 
emy; and it will need great outlay of money, 
men, and skill to extricate General army 
from its present perplexing predicament. From 
first to last the Emperor has been endeavoring 
to disabuse the Mexicans of the idea that he was 
their national enemy; and in his last letter to 
General Forey he endeavors to rouse their pride 
as a race, by talking about preserving the equi- 
librium between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
races on this continent. Every one sees easily 
that this is mere clap-trap, and that the real ob- 
ject of the Emperor is not conquest, or hostili 
to the United States, but simply the conclusi 

of such a treaty with Mexico as may restore the 
old friendly relations between that republic and 
the French empire, and enable the French to 
withdraw from Mexico without sacrifice of 
honor. 

In one word, the Emperor has said and done 
nothing as yet which fairly justifies the imputa- 
tion that he is hostile to us or to the Union. 
On the contrary, he has done and said much 
which implies a friendly feeling and a desire to 
see the Union re-established. He has the mis- 





fortune of being represented at Washington by 
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a man who is an ardent secessionist, and takes 
no pains to conceal it. And, like all powerful 
monarchs, he has at his court at the Tuileries 
men of base origin and corrupt instincts, who 
have proved readily accessible to the rebel emis- 
saries, and have earned their hire by abusing 
us in semi-official journals. But no man, with 
all the facts before him, can honestly declare that 
the Emperor has been our enemy. 


THE LOUNGES. 


FOOTING UP AN ACCOUNT. 

Wuar is the net result of the ‘‘ Conservative” 
movement thus far? Its programme was a more 
constitutional method of suppressing the rebellion 
than that of the Administration. Are not the fol- 
lowing points already established ? 

That the rebels hailed the movement with de- 
light, reprinting the “Conservative” speeches, as 
indicative of returning reason on the part of the 
Yankees? What do they mean by “‘ returning rea- 
son?” 

That the rebels delighted in the “Conservative” 
triumphs at the polls? , 

That the election of ‘‘ Conservative” Senators in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania is greeted by 
the Richmond Ezarsiner as proof that the “ Lincoln 
tyranny”—by which is meant the United States 
Government—can not prosecute the war with the 
support of a unanimous sentiment ? ‘ 

That the scenes in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
and in that of New York, which point straight at 
anarchy, are the action of the party professedly 
‘“ Conservative ?” 

That the tone of the ‘‘ Conservative” paper’, in 
speaking of the duty of the soldiers in regard to 
the war order of the President concerning slavery, 
tends directly, and is intended, to excite mutiny 
and disaffegtion, and consequent disaster ? 

That, in fine, the “‘ Conservative” reaction has 
organized an opposition to the Government, which 
takes the ground that its policy in the war is un- 
constitutional, and that good citizens ought not to 
support it; that upon that ground it has drawn 
party lines, so that at this moment the Govern- 
ment has lost much of tha®unity of sentiment 
without which success is delayed and endangered ? 

These things are known. There is but one an- 
swer. It is that the Government‘is no longer 
waging the war for the restoration of the Union, 
but for what is called Abolition. But the answer 
says ‘what is not true. The President, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, has decreed the liberation of 
slaves, by the same power and for the same pur- 
pose that he decrees the movement of the army. 
Slavery exists among the rebels, It is a source 
of peculiar strength to them. By the plain com- 
mand of common sense the Commander-in-chief is 
bound to weaken them in every warlike way he 
can. Ifthe Constitution suffers him to deprive the 
rebel of the use of his arms, legs, or life, it certain- 
ly authorizes him to take from the same rebel the 
use of his slave. And, in aiming to do this, he 
must do it in the way most certain to secure the 
object. If there are loyal men among the holders, 
the President must assume their assent to his ex- 
ercising a necessary and lawful power according to 
his discretion. 

To say, therefore, that because of the proclama- 
tion the war is diverted from its object, is as fool- 
ish and untrue as to say that it is diverted because 
of the desolation of Virginia. The object of the 
war is the maintenance of the Government—and 
the desolation and emancipation are inevitable in- 











ject of the “conservative reaction” is the restora- 
tion of a party to power, and to effect that object it 
| the Government to destruction. 

.s;, Ifa man likes the supremacy of that party more 
, the supremacy of the Government—or if he 





| than 
~ | chates the Republicans more than he hates the rebels, 
<} them. under the name of “conservatism” he will 


continue to favor the course which Vallandigham, 
"Fernando Wood, and Jefferson Davisapplaud. But 
if he loves his country more than a party, order 
more than anarchy, peace more than war, he will 
a Government which does not believe any 

to be unconstitutional which is necessary to 
save the Constitution; nor any thing truly dan- 
gerous to the liberty of any citizen which is essen- 
tial to the guarantee of the liberty of all the people. 





MR. WEED’S RETIREMENT. 

Mr. Taurtow WEED has retired from active 
public life, By his withdrawal one of the shrewd- 
est political managers in our history disappears. 
His valedictory address to his friends in the col- 
umns of the Evening Journal, which he has edited 
for thirty-two years, is simple, genjal, and pathetic. 
He retires at a moment of the greatest public per- 
il, because he no longer agrees with the party 
which he has se long served, and because he does 
not wish to embarrass by constant opposition the 
peticy of an Administration which he helped bring 
into power, Yet he makes no new party ties, nor 
is it likely he ever will. His old political friends 
are still “‘ my party ;” and while he can not think 
them wise, he wishes them as he says 
farewell, 

The simplicity and frankness of his valedictory 
disarm criticism. His retirement establishes at 
least the earnest sincerity of his later course. That 
that course tended to the very result which he so 
stringently deprecated seems clear enough to us, 
but does not affect our estimate of his honest con- 
viction. Party vehemence has pursued him with 
bitter calamny. But he will doubtless see in that 
very vehemence a tribute to the power he was felt 
to wield. When the threat of rebellion ripened 
into war, it was not strange that men of the same 
general political sympathy differed upon points of 
policy. The same principles of human nature that 
cone ame neem them; and each division be- 
lieves that ita own policy is essential to success. It 
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cidents of thorough warlike operations. The ob- 





is a pity, but it is una¥bidable, that personal accu- 
sation and acerbity should mingle in discussions 
which might be entirely impersonal. Mr. Weed 
has not been spared, neither has he spared, in such 
acrimonious ecutests. His retirement is therefore 
the more magnanimous. 
With winning personal traits that no party as- 
ty denies—with comfort secured by long serv- 
ice in his profession—with the agreeable conscious- 
ness, to a man ambitious of the substance rather 
than the chow vu: ~ower, that he has played a more 
influential part in the political history of this State 
during the last dozen years than any other man— 
wit] the kindest regard of his associates and friends 
—Mr. Weed turns away from the great arena of 
public affairs. But, like Sir William Temple, who 
retired to his garden and library in the dark days 
of the revolutionary period in England, but came 
forth again when summoned by his country, so Mr. 
Weed holds himself ready to serve, when he can, 
his country and his friends, while, ‘so far as all 
things personal are concerned,” his work is done. 





THE INEVITABLE QUESTION. 


THE question that every body has seen from the 
beginning of the war must be answered has at last 
been asked. Shall there be colored soldiers? It 
is a question upon which there need be no loss of 
temper. If a man says that he is willing to see 
the Government lost rather than maintained by 
such allies, he must answer the question whether, 
then, he cares enough for the Government to fight 
for it. He must then answer the other question, 
why it is not as shameful to save the Government 
by bribing men by enormous bounties to be sol- 
diers, while men who have the most vital interest 
in the success of the war are ready to fight. If 
saving the Government is a matter of pride and not 
of principle, and the most earnest conviction of the 
necessity of its salvation, that pride may be grati- 
fied in any whimsical way. It may be more agree- 
ablé to it to have the work done by grenadiers six 
feet high, whose regulation weight shall be a hun- 
dred and ninety pounds. Or it may gratify pride 
to have it accomplished only by men whose ances- 
tors came over two generations since. Or by the 
Anglo-Saxon blood merely; or by the Celtic, or 
by the Teutonic, or by volunteers who fight for the 
love of it, and who scorn bounty. 

Indeed, if you make your point of honor any 
thing short of the salvation of the Government and 
nation, by all fair warlike means and at all costs, 
you have already virtually relinquished the con- 
test. 

The Government is waging a fierce war with a 
wicked rebellion. It wants all the soldiers it can — 
muster. If it rejects a good fighting man because 
he is a Spaniard, or a Scotchman, or a Frenchman, 
or an Irishman, it is guilty of utter folly. If it re- 
jects a good fighter because he has every reason 
to fight to the death rather than surrender—because 
victory is a palpable, tangible, incalculable advant- 
age to him—because he is native to the soil and ac- 
climated to the region of the war, and because he 
has proved himself the qost faithful ally, and is by 
habit and training the most docile of soldiers, then 
the Government is mad. 

Now the people are really the Government, and, 
right or wrong, you say that they are bitterly prej- 
udiced against the colored allye Yes; but suppose 
that party-leaders stopped appealing to that preju- 
dice, and that a colored regiment should rout in tha 
field a South Carolina regiment—just by way of 
poetic justice. Do you think that, if the people is 
really earnest in its resolution to destroy the rebel- 
lion, its prejudice would stand against that? Not 
unless patriotism and honor are extinct in its heart. 

The common sense of the matter is very simple. 
For many years it has been considered an unan- 
swetable argument. in the great question to say: 
“Tt may be unjust to deprive these men of personal 
liberty for no crime but color, but we must take 
things as they are. What can we do with them if 
they are emancipated? Passion is a stronger im- 
pulse with a slaveholder than interest ; and as he 
now gratifies his anger by maiming his property, 
he would then indulge his fury by starving rather 
than turning to hire his late slave. What will you 
do with the facts of the case?” 

Granting that the facts are as stated, we have 

reached a point in the rebellio 1 when, as an expe- 
dient of war, that is made po sible which was not 
so in peace. Emancipation is declared, The exi- 
gency demands and therefore justifies it, The late 
slaves know that our lines are. the lines of liberty. 
Thus hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men are 
made dependent upoy the guidance of the Govern- 
ment, which requires, and will long require, a large 
military force. The nen so dependent aré trained 
toobedience. They are by nature docile and brave. 
They have every thing to fight for, and they know 
it. The war has the same desperate earnestness to 
them that it has to their.late masters. One side 
fights for property: the other for life and liberty. 
, Is not the solution providential? Do we also- 
lutely insist upon rejecting such soldiers because 
of some absurd theory of occiput and shin-bones ? 
They are not of the same race, True; and neither 
are the French and the Irish; but we do not reject 
them ; we are heartily grateful to get them. Here 
is a letter, lately in our possession, from one of the 
privates in the first South Carolina Volunteers. 
He was lately a slave. The letter is written ine 
shapely hand. Scarcely a word is misspelled. It 
is an intelligent and self-respecting man who writes, 
and he says that of course he and his friends must 
fight, because there is no hope for them if taken, 

Let it be left to men like Vallandigham and 
Cox and Wickliffe to envenom a prejudice that a 
nation may be destroyed. 





“A TALK WITH MY PUPILS."} 

In many a happy household all over the land 
one of the clearest and pleasantest points of mem- 
ory is the quiet little town of Lenox among the 
solemn Berkshire hills. It was there for many 
years that Mrs. Charles Sedgwick had her school 
for girls; and now that she has relinquished its 
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charge her heart yearns toward all her scholars, 
both maid and matron, and she has written, under 
the name of “A Talk with my Pupils,” a truly ad- 
mirable volume of simple, sensible, thoughtful, and 
friendly suggestions for the life of women. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s great experience and practical 
wisdom enable her to appreciate perfectly the prop- 


er scope of such a work, and she has made herself, 


in her book, the friend of many more than her pu- 
pils. In fact, she keeps in its pages the most de- 
lightful school for all of us, old grizzled Loungers 
of both sexes, as well as the tender and docile youth 
around us, The book is a charming Family Man- 
ual. It understands the value of the little tiiings 
which make the great differences in life, and is so 
a home philosophy of good morals and manners. 
It is as gently didactic as such a work can be, and 
its discourse is so enlivened by anecdotes drawn 
from experience that it runs no risk of rejection as 
a dry ethical essay; while it is so penetrated with 
human sympathy as the true secret of really fine 
manners that it will not bg mistaken for a treatise 
upon etiquette. 

Doubtless, as its pages are read in those many 
happy homes by the husband and father, he will 
no lenger wonder why the solemn Berkshire hills 
are so pleasantly remembered, while he will glad- 
ly acknowledge, what is so often forgotten, the 
tender, sagacious, thoughtful influence which, in 
moulding the girl, modeled the wife and mother. 





A SHORT LETTER TO JOHN. 


My pear Joux,—As we parted you said that 
if any more arbitrary arrests were made, the State 
of New York would be redder with blood than ever 
Virginia was, Now you are a sensible man, and 
we can therefore talk together as partisans could 
not. 

By arbitrary arrésts you mean the suspension of 
the frivilege of the writ of habeas corpus. That 
the power of suspension is granted by the Ccusti- 
tution you will not deny. That, in the absence of 
Congress, it may be necessary to suspend it, in cer- 
tain cases, you will agree. That the proper person 
to do it is the President you will allow. ‘That, if 
Congress justifies him in the suspension, the only 
powers that hold the right are satisfied you must 
concede. Then you say that the State of New 
York is not in rebellion, nor is it invaded, and 
therefore the writ can not be suspended here. The 
reply is, that the writ is not suspended generally in 
the State, but that the privilege of certain citizens 
of the United States resident here, to the writ, is 
suspended on the just ground of national necessity. 

Neither you nor any man who is anxious that 
the Government of the United States shall prevail 
at every hazard has felt his rights in danger from 
any arbitrary exercise of power. That that exer- 
cise has been always discreet no man will affirm ; 
but that such power must exist he will not deny. 
Nor will he contend that the complaint of its exer- 
cise during this war has been founded upon an hon- 
est fear of the overthrow of the guarantees of lib- 
erty ; for we all know that the complaint has been 
merely a party cry. 

When James Second sent Jeffreys butchering 
through the west of England the English people 
justly complained of the peril of their rights. But 
when William Third suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus, in the recess of Parliament, the same peo- 
ple thanked him for defending their liberties. No 
English historian denies that the Parliament in the 
struggle with Charles First exceeded the constitu- 
tional limits of its power. ~The Parliament itself 
did not deny it. For the question of the rebellion 
was whe the King should destroy the Consti- 
tution, or Whether the Parliament should assume 
powers to save the Constitution. The result was 
that the British Constitution was unconstitution- 
ally saved. Fortunately our President is not 
obliged to transcend his constitutional powers to 
save the Government, and he has not transcended 
them. But if he had, and the people saw that the 
step was honestly taken and meant to save the na- 
tion, they would not fail to applaud and indemnify 
him 


This rebellion is an effort to overthrow by force 
the Government of the United States. That Gov- 
ernment is recreant if, under the war power which 
would be implied if it were not expressed in the 
Constitution, it does not use every means, includ- 
ing emancipation, to conquer the rebels. But the 
Government can not take any course which the 
people do not approve. If, therefore, the people 
do not approve the emancipation order, 
of the privilege of the writ in any case, or they are 
not willing to take those steps to secure victory, 
and if, because of their opposition, they destroy the 
earnest national purpose of success, they directly 
conspire for national ruin. In other words, they 
are resigned to their own destruction. When you 
and other grave, moderate men see that the party 
malignity which calls itself “conservatism” has 
brought you to the brink of the dilemma of anarchy, 
or the faithful support of the most radical war meas- 
ures for the national existence and civil order, you 
will regret that you had not earlier seen the altern- 
ative. Let us hope, dear John, that it will not 


then be too late. Your 
Pw LounGER. 





BURNSIDE. 

From the first appearance of General Burnside in 
this war as Colonel of the First Rhode Island Regi- 
ment and Acting Brigadier at Bull Run, through 
his brilliant Carolina campaign, to his withdrawal 
from the Army of the Potomac, his career has been 
so manly, so simple, and so heroic, that no General 
has awakened a more affectionate regard in the 
popula: heart, He has held himself aloof from all 
cliques of designing men speculating upon the pos- 
sibility of using him as a Presidential candidate. 
There has been no question of his bravery, his 
energy, and his celerity in the field, qualities essen- 
tial to an invading army. Upon the loftiness, 
purity, and earnestness of purpose no suspicion has 
been breathed. He has issued no foolish addresses. 





biame upon the Government nor suffered others to 
do so, but cheerfully assumed all the responsibility 
that must necessarily belong to the Genera in com- 
mand; im every position bearing himself as the 
most modest and loyal citizen, the daring and skill- 
ful soldier, and the frank and generous man. ; 

In the wild vortex of contemporary events it is 
impossible to know the exact or even relative truth. 
We are compelled to see much that we can not ex- 
plain, and which vehement partisan speculations 
do not help to elucidate. It is, however, an ac- 
cepted law that in war every General must be 
judged by his success. For the want of that 
success, although it may show no want of essen- 
tial power, but pe merely the consequence of un- 
controllable circumstances, Frémont, M‘Clellan, 
M‘Dowell, Pope, and Burnside have disappeared 
from the stage of war. Political intrigues keep 
M‘Clellan in a publicity which it would be unkind 
to suppose that he desires. Fortunately for their 
usefulness no such intrigues have as yet formed 
about the other Generals. 

Whether or not General Burnside takes another 
command or remains withdrawn for the present 
from the public eye, the public heart will follow 
him with admiration, sympathy, and gratitude. 
His are the qualities of which the noblest citizens 
and the purest men are made: which, if shared by 
every General in the service, would soon end dis- 
traction, intrigue, and jealousy, and give us the 
victory. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A man being asked, as he lay himself on the 
grass, what was the height of his am replied, “To 
marry a rich widow with a bad cough.” 


“ When the sky falls we shall catch larks,” said an old 
gentleman, quoting a well-known proverb. ‘‘Certainly,” 
said a wag beside him; “but in my opinion our young 
men have no need to wait for that event; they have too 
many ‘larks' already.” 








No. 44, in a street in Boston, 1844, a 4th 

names, enlisted into the Newton company, which has 

joined the 4th battalion, 44th: regiment, 4th company, 

and on the 4th of ber was appointed 4th corporal, 

and is now gone forth to defend tis country. 
pretest sets 





It all the world were pudding, 
And all the sea were sauce, 

And all the trees were almonds, stuck 
Around it and across; 


If such a change should happen, 
Why—then beyond all question— 

Oh! deary me! there just would be 
A lot of indigestion ! : 





When a man is indisposed with the gout, it makes him 
indisposed to go-vut. 


“T'll let you off easy this time,” as the horse said when 
he threw his rider into the mud, 


Your wife can not have been too dearly won, if you and 
she are dearly one. 


Parties at a dead leck should extricate themselves with 
a skeleton key. 


Dryden says, that, ‘*If a straw can tickle a mam, it is to 
him an instrument of happiness.” Tickle his nose with it 
and see. 

The man who was hemmed in by a crowd has been 
troubled with a stitch in his side ever since. 




















grtd tame ths ek con bel ege emt ea tee 
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In navigating the sea of life, carefully avoid the break- 
ers— especially the heart-breakers,” says old Growler. 











At a woman's convention, a gentleman remarked that a 
woman was the most wicked thing in creation. ‘* Sir,” 
was the indignant reply of one of the ladics, “ woman was 
made from man, and if one rib is so wicked, what must the 
whole body be?" 


SCARED INDIVIDUAL, DODGING INFURIATED BULL BEHIND 
aTrxe. “ You ungrateful beast, you! You wouldn't toss 
a consistent vegetarian, who never ate beef in his life, would 
you? Je that the return you make?” 

Dean Swift said of an apothecary, that his business was 
to pour drugs, of which he knew but little, inte a body, of 
which he knew less. 


To keep water from coming in—Don't pay the water- 
rate. . 














The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the next 
good sense, the third good-humor, and the fourth wit. 





Ivrenestine To “Parties rs Dirricuutres."—Every 
six hours out ef the twenty-four is quarter day. 


The earth is exceedingly dirty, but the sea is very tidy. 
A Mormon Derinirion.—A spare rib—A second wife. 


The best adhesive label you can put on luggage is to 
stick to it yourself. 


When is a vessel smaller than a bonnet ?—When she’s 
cup-sized. (The author has since had his head shaved.) 

















Tnon-1cAL Mem.—An ‘‘old file” is preferable to an “old 
acrev.” 





DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 


Why would a sixth sense be a bore? 

Because it would be a nuisance (new sense), 

It’s pretty, it's useful in various ways, 

Though by it men often shorten their days; 

Wi re a in the 
hat men are every : 
bap Tad gel ph baal to 
You will be what remains if you can’t find it out. 
Glass—lass—ass. 


Why is a nail far in like an old man? 


Because it is infirm (in firm). . 
What was Adam in? 
The Buffs. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

Wednesday, Ji 28, mm tne Senate, the Post- 
offce Committee reported back he bil tab u 
tal money order a recommendation 
Ti do net pa. Senator Clark, of New Ham offered 
a preamble reciting the turbulent acts of Sauls- 


In the hour of reverse he bas neither thrown the | bury, of Delaware, on 27th, and e resolution that he be 
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morning, without any result 
the Hi 


ouse, 
On Thursday, 29th, in the Senate, Senator Saulsbu 
for his recent violent an 


Fa 





y ngs, 
and was, moreover, im the rebel army. The petition of 
Madison Y. Johnson was presented, setting forth that he 

arrested 


- 


it the petition was laid on the 
against 16. The Judiciary Commit- 


emancipating slaves. 
was directed to inform the Senate wha 


charge. Senator Richardson 
to inquire into the facts, ‘bu’ 








The following is the official dispatch: 
wh BoanD Gun-soat * Patuetto Srats.” 
I went out last night. This vessel struck the Mercedita, 
when she sent a boat on board and surrendered. The off- 


eastward out of sight. . N. Inomauam, 
Plag-Officer Commanding. 


REOPENING OF THE PORT OF CHARLESTON. 
The following proclamation was forthwith publisied: 
e OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION, 
aantueren, 8. ait eee 

At about five o'clock this morning the ‘ederate States 
maval force on this station a the United States 
blockading fleet off the harbor of the city of C 
and sunk, or drove off and out of sight for de 


Therefore we, the undersigned, commanders respect! 
ef the Confedcrate even onan pon pany bony 
+ do hereby formally declare the blockade by the 
nited States of the said city of Charleston, South Carolina, 


to be raised by a force of the Confederate state? 
from and after this 81st day weer; A.D., 18638. 
G. T. BrauREo 
Gene: 
D. N. lyeranax, 
‘ava: Forces in South Carolina, 


Fiag-Offcer commanding N. 

Official: Tuomas Jovnpan, Chicf of Staff, 

A Charleston dispatch, dated Ist February, says: 
Yesterday afternoon General Beauregard p a steam 
er at the disposal of the fi consuls to see for them 
selves that no blockade e: 

The French and Spanish Consuls, accom by Gen- 
eral Ripley, the invitation. The British Consul, 
with the Com: of the British war steamer Petrel, 
had previously gone five miles beyond the usual ancho.- 

Of the blocksders and could see nothing of them with 


& 

Late in the evening four blockaders reappeared, keeping 
far out. This evening e large number of blockaders are 
in sight, but keep steam up, evidently ready to run 


THE PROSPECT AT VICKSBURG, 


A special dispatch from Cairo says that information has 
been received that General M‘Clernand’s forces have 
landed on the Louisiana side of the Mississippi River, five 
miles below the mouth of the Yazoo, and in full view of 
the city oi Vicksburg. Two brigades were engaged » hea 
the informant left in opening the famous ** cut off” of Gen- 
eral Williams, which is to make Vicksburg no longer a 
river city. General Grant has left Mem for below 
with one division, The river was quite full at Vicksburg 
at last accounts, The rebels are evidently posted as to our 
movements, for the Petersburg Express of the 26th, sa 
in a dispatch from Vicksburg: ** We have trust-worthy in- 
telligence from above that the great Yankee flotilla, con- 


8 of sixty gun-boats and transports, has passed Green- 
ville biiesiarion, coming down. We are ready,” 
TuEK * MONTAUK” AT WoRK, 
The iron-elad Montauk seems to bave had a fight with 
the rebel battery M‘A llister, in the Ogeechee River, uuder 


cover of which the Nashville is | No reliable accounts 
of the affair have come to The Richmond and S2- 
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and shot were broken to pieces 
her sides, but ber turret was so badly injured 
to haul off. The other in the mean time 
a bend of the river, entirely out of 
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A FIGHT ON THE BLACKWATER. 

General Corcoran had @ brilliant action with the rebes 
chief, Reger A. Pryor, on the night of the 29th, and com. 
pletely defeated him. ‘The conftict took place at « point 
ten miles from Suffolk, and the battle opened by an artil- 
lery duel by moonlight. After two hours’ firing the rebel 

to 


seven 

d a narrow escape from a sLell which 

burst directly in front of him. Our loss was about one 
hundred and four. 


CAPTURE OF AN ANGLO-REBEL STEAMER. 


It is stated, upon the authority of the Riclimond 
that the British steamer Princess Royal was 


skilled in the manufacture of were 
with the vessel. 
GENERAL BANK® Ai NEW ORLEABS, 
Major-General is still in New Orleans. He 
reiterated General Butler's order mer- 
chants for the support of the poor ; the pub- 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
FRANCE. : 
THE EMPEROR'S VIEWS OF THE MEXICAN 
* QUESTION. 
leon to General Commander. 
army in Mexico, in which his explains very free- 
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Savannah, Georgia, 
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SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, AND ITS APPROACHES.—From Sxercues sy Mr. Loomis.—[Ses Pace 103.] 


‘Tine Reber lron-clad ** Georgia.” 
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THE BATTLE OF MURFREES- 
BORO. 


Ax occasional correspondent, Mr. Hibner, of the 
Third Ohio Volunteers, has sent us the picture of 
the BATTLE oF MurFREESBORO, which we repro- 
duce on page 108. It represents the situation of 
affairs on the third day of the battle, and we give 
Mr. Hibner’s description in his own words: 

‘The accompanying sketch represents the posi- 
tion of the centre of the army on the third day of 
the battle. The batteries were situated on com- 
manding ground ; acrosg the plain ran a rifle-pit. 
The slightest elevation of the ground was used to 
protect our boys from the heavy fire out of the 
weods. The rebels made several fierce attacks, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss. 

‘*Colonel Loomis’s battery and Captain Terrill’s 
United States battery opened a cross-fire on them, 
and the enemy soon retreated back into the woods, 
where they had strong intrenchmentg, leaving be- 
hind a good number killed and wounded. 

“‘The Nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteers 
made arush upon the Twenty-sixth rebel Regiment 
of Tennessee, drove them back with great loss, and 
captured their flag, on which was the motto, * Death 
before Subjugation !’ The gallant Captain Taylor, 
a member of Major-General Rousseau’s staff, bore 
it away amidst the cheers of thousands and thou- 
sands of brave men. 

‘The boys suffered terribly on account of the 
inclemency of the weather. A cold rain fell, and 
when not in action we had to lie down, often in the 
mud, in order to be concealed from the rebel bat- 
teries. The boys built small fires and crowded 
around them, not minding the cannon-balls or 
bursting shells which came in volleys from the 
rebel batteries. A furorite stratagem of our gallant 
and beloved commander, Major-General Rosecrans, is 
to make us lie down under the crest of an elevation of 
the ground, and await the arrival of the enemy until 
they come within a short distance, then jump up, give 
them a volley and charge with the bayonet ; and ’tis 
true enough, if carried out-with precision and bold- 
ness, it leads to victory. 

“Our rations run short too, and there was no 
chance of a fresh supply. So many of our soldier 
boys attacked the fresh-killed horses which lay 
around. A thin slice of horse roasted on a stick, 
with pepper and salt on it, is a delicious meal when 
nothing else is to be had.” 





RECAPTURED. 
A STORY OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


A summer twilight under the green awning of 
low-branched linden-trees — clove-pinks blossom- 
ing in the garden borders, like chalices of spice— 
and stars just trembling into the warm violet sky 
—if Clinton Audley had lived to be a hundre 
years old, he never would have forgotten the ¢ 
indistinct beauty of the dusky landscape. Ne ¢ 
all that happened on that summer night wiis ' \- 
ed upon his heart in lines that Death itse|f no 
power to efface! : 


“Not yet, Clara; do not speak so fir’ Re- 
member that it is my life’s doom v «re _pro- 
nouncing. Oh, Clara! think again ° 

He had led his men up to thy cy cannon’s 


i now he was 
ender blue-eyed 


mouth without a thought of fea~ 
a coward in the presence of tha 
girl! 

“Tt is useless,” said Clara Mervyn, with cheek 
whose color never varied, and firm, pitying eyes ; 
“(my answer would be the same did I take a whole 
year for deliberation. I am very sorry, Clinton; 
but—” 

“Nay,” interposed Audley, with a cold, con- 
strained voice that scarce hid the angry emotions 
in his heart, ‘do not waste your pity on me. The 
matter is unfortunate as far as I am concerned ; 
but I can not see why you should grieve. I have 
been a mad fool, that is all. Good-evening, Clara!” 

He lifted his light military cap and was gone; 
and Clara Mervyn sat down on the rustic garden 
seat and had a good cry! Surely it was not her 
fault that Clinton Audley was so foolish—he might 
have known she didn’t care for him. 

While the young officer, restlessly pacing to and 
fro, thought of the dark-eyed soldier whose head 


-he had supported at Manassas while the life bub- 


bled from his breast in red surging drops—thought 
of his last words, “It isn't for myself; but Mary's 
heart will break when she hears of it!”—dh why 
could hefiot have died in that boy’s stead? There 


was no heart to break for him! 


“The idle dream is ended!” he said, aloud; 
‘and now for the realities of life. We shall never 
meet again.” : 

Could he but have looked forward to the time 
when they two should meet again! 


“‘Only my right hand, doctor? Pooh! never 
mind ; there’s many a poor fellow worse off than I 
am !” 

“ A very philosophical view to take of matters,” 
said the surgeon, half smiling, ‘‘ but at the same 
time an unusual one. Hold still half a minute, 
ean’t you?” 4 

“‘Well, what does it matter after all? I've 
neither wife nor sweet-heart to fret about my dis- 
figurements.” . 

“ But I suppose you expect to come into posses- 
sion of one or both of those articles gome day ?” 

“Can’t say that Ido. There, I’m comfortable 
enough now. I say, though, doctor!” 

“Well 2” 

**Could you persuade that fat old nurse to get a 
pair of shoes that squeak ina minorkey? Every 
sick man has his trials, and mine are those calf- 
skin shoes. Possibly I’m nervous, but I can’t 
help it!” 

The surgeon laughed good-humoredly. 

**Don’t annoy yourself on that score; there will 
be a change of nurses to-night, and I do not think 
the shoe-question will trouble you further. Try 
to sleep a while now !” 

Clinton Audley closed his eyes, and strove to 


/ 





forget the sharp spasms of pain that racked his 
poor wounded frame, while the fire shone ruddily 
on the walls, faintly illumining the long rows of 
narrow white beds on either side, and the gray 
dusk blackened into night, and— 

“T must have been asleep!” he thought, with a 
sudden start, as the little clock chimed eleven: 
“Yes, I must; but who on earthisthat? Oh, the 
new nurse, I suppose. She don’t wear calf-skin 
shoes, at all events*moves like a shadow !” 

For like a shadow she had glided to his bed- 
side. 
‘*T think your draught was to be taken at eleven, 
Sir!” and she glanced at her written directions. 

And as Clinton Audley silently extended his left 
hand for the slender vial, he knew that the “ new 
nurse” was Clara Mervyn. She recognized him 
at the same instant—there was a slight start, but 
neither spoke. 

Fate had brought them together once again! 

The January snows melted away from the pur- 
ple Maryland hills, and February’s blue heaven 
smiled overhead. Spring was nigh at hand, yet 
the lost roses had not blossomed again on Clara 
Mervyn's cheek. 

‘‘Don’t overwork yourself, Miss Mervyn,” said 
the kindly surgeon; ‘‘there’s no earthly occasion 
for it. They are all doing well, except that young 
Audley!” 

The color rushed in a scarlet torrent to Clara’s 
cheek, then receded, leaving it cold as marble. 

** Will he die, Sir?” 

“Die? oh no! not the least danger of his dying. 
What I meant to.say was, that his recovery is 
slow. Never knew such a lagging convalescence. 
A fine young fellow that—very. We surgeons are 
commonly supposed to have no feelings, Miss Clara; 
but I can tell you it went to my heart to take that 
boy’s hand off. However—but bless me, it’s nearly 
noon. Be sure you take care of yourself, Miss 
Mervyn !” and away hurried Dr. Wilde, who never 
knew what it was to have a moment’s leisure! 

Clara was left alone, her head drooping on her 
breast. The next instant she rose up and looked 
at her own slender right hand with a shuddering, 
sobbing sigh. 

“Oh, if I could have given my useless hand to 
save his!” she moaned. “ If I had but the right 
to cheer and comfort him! Ah me! what can a 
woman do but endure!” 

Clara was learning a hard lesson in life’s saddest 
school—to suffer and be silent. 

“Miss Mervyn!” 

She started at the words. He had never called 
her ‘‘ Clara” since their parting under the linden- 
trees. 

** Are you very busy to-night ?” 

** Not particularly so; why do you ask?” 

‘Then come and sit beside my pillow for a little 
while. I feel conversational just now.” 

She obeyed silently. 

“ Are you better this evening, Lieutenant Aud- 
ley ?” ‘ 

“T think so. The red, glorious sunset has done 
me good. Did you know that this was St. Val- 
entine’s Eve?” 

“The 13th of February—so it is!” 

“ Do you believe in the goodly offices of St. Val- 
entine, Miss Mervyn? I assure you my faith is 
limitless in the patron saint of lovers!" 

Clara smiled as she remembered all the time- 
worn “ valentines” she kept under lock and key at 
home. 

‘* T confess to a little superstition on the subject,” 
she said, coloring, for she felt that Clinton’s eyes 
were fixed on her downcast lashes. 

“Very well, then; you won't consider me 
mawkishly sentimental if I ask you to be so kind 
as to act as my right hand for once.” 

“T should be soglad. But how—” 

‘* Will you write a St. Valentine’s love-letter for 
me?” 

§* Certainly.” 

“Stop, though! Answer me one question first, 
frankly and fully. Do you think it would be a 
piece of presumptuous folly in me to ask a woman’s 
love to bless a maimed, useless wretch like me? 
Nay, do not spare my feelings. I wish to hear the 
truth.” nd 


Clara Mervyn was silent for a moment; and 
when she spoke it was in a distinct, though very 
low tone. 

‘* If the woman you love be worthy of the name, 
you will be far dearer to her now than ever you 
were in the prime of health and strength.” 

“You have taken a great weight from my heart, 
Miss Mervyn; and now will you assume the réle 
of amanuensis ?” 

Writing a love-letter for Clinton Audley to an- 
other woman—it was a strange duty—yet Clara 
Mervyn went through with it with a sort of me- 
chanical calmness, heedless of the sore heart that 
ached so bitterly in her breast, while every word 
seemed the knell of a death-warrant. It was the 
bitterest cup she had drunk yet—a cup that must 
be swallowed to the dregs ! 

“Thank you, Miss Mervyn. I won't trouble 
you to direct it. Ah, if I were but certain that 
St. Valentine would speed my suit!” 

He smiled; but it would have been difficult to 
tell which was paler—the cheek that lay against 
the pillows of the hospital pallet, or that shadowed 
by Clara Mervyn’s brown tresses ! 

She gave him the folded letter, with its earnest 
words of pleading, and then went away to her own 
room ; for, fortunately, the‘ night-watch,” as it was 
called, had been gonfided to another. And only 
the quiet stars saw the convulsive bursts of grief 
that shook her frame ere at last she sobbed herself 
to sleep, her flushed cheek lying on her drenched 
hair, and the lips quivering even in her dreams! 

How gloriously the crimson banners of St. Val- 
entine’s dawn were draped along the sky when at 
length she opened her eyes—how radiantly the 
morning lighted up those blue, far-off hills! Un- 
consciously her lips formed themselves into a smile, 
and then—ah, then the old pangs of heartache came 
back to her! 

» She was nearly dressed before her eyes fell upon 
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atiny bunch of violets, dew-sprinkled and fragrant, 
that lay on her toilet-table—she caught it up with 
an exclamation of delight, and a note fell from its 
blue heart—a note directed in a strange, straggling 
hand. 

** Some hospital directions,” she murmured, and, 
smiling at Dr. Wilde’s eccentricities, she unfolded 
the paper. 

‘Great Heaven! can it be possible ?” she falter- 
ed, as she recognized her own handwriting. ‘ Did 
he mean to ask me to become his wife? Oh, it is 
too much, too much happiness !” 

She clasped her hands over her eyes for a mo- 
ment, then sank to her knees besidc the little white 
bed, half uncertain whether it were not all a dream. 

Five minutes later Clinton Audley held out bis 
left hand to the blushing little nurse who had stolen 
softly to his bedside. 

“Well?” he asked, scanning her face smilingly. 

“Oh, Clinton, I am so happy !” 

And then she burst into tears: it was well that 
there were not many patients in the convalescent 
ward! 

‘* Are you really captured, my little, shy, treni- 
ulous bird?” he whispered. 

‘* Nay,” said Clara, shaking back her curls with 
a spice of the old mischief, ‘it is you who are re- 
captured, brave soldier though you deem your- 
self!” 

‘And had you no suspicion of the destination 
of that valentiae?” 

“If I had known it would have spared me a 
great many tears. But oh, Clinton, I think I 
shall never shed any but happy tears again!” 

With tht radiant dawn of St. Valentine's Day 
had risen the morning-star of Clara Mervyn's life 
and love! 





SAVANNAH. 


One of our special artists, Mr. Loomis, has sent 
us the sketches of the APPROACHES TO SAVANNAH, 
Gerore1A, which we reproduce on page 100. It 
seems that our forces in Fort Pulaski have taken 
pains to inform themselves pretty thoroughly of 
the nature of the rebel defenses, so that when the 
time comes for an assault there shall be no more 
Big Bethel blunders. We hold the mouth of the 
river, Fort Pulaski, the two channels on either side 
of Elba Island, and St. Augustine Creek. The 
rebel advance is at the junction of that creek with 
the river. There they have erected some pretty 
substantial earth-works, mounted with heavy guns 
in barbette. And on a line with these, in the riv- 
er, is a row of obstructions consisting of piles firmly 
driven into the bed of the river, and secured to- 
gether with chains. Behind these floats the iren- 
clad Georgia, formerly the British steamer Fingal, 
a vessel of no mean power, though not very well 
adapted, we should judge, to cope with our Mor- 
itors. It will be seen that the rebels have not been 
idle in taking measures for their protection. There 
will be all the more glory for our brave soldiers 
and sailors when they take the place. 





THE BATTLE IN BAYOU TECHE. 


Our attentive New Orleans correspondent sends 
us a sketch—which we reproduce on page 101— 
of the BarrLe or Corney’s Briner, in Bayou 
Teche, Louisiana, fought by General Weitzel on 
14th January. He had gone up the bayou to de- 
stroy a rebel boat called the Cotton. The Times 
correspondent thus describes the affair: 

Early on Wednesday morning, at 6 a.m., the Diana, 
Captain Goodwin, was ordered to go down the bayou to 
Lynch's Point, to take the Eighth Vermont across to the 
left or northern bank, in order for a flank movement on 


and Estrelia, Captain Cook, 
commenced prom | slowly up the bayou, and at 8 o'clock 
reached the formidable obstruction. This was at a place 
called Corney's Bri from a man of that name owning 
a there. Nothing but the piles of the old bridge 
remain, ruding about three or four feet above water, 
and these the rebels had sunk an old steamer, 
filled with brick, and placed all manner of rubbish—mak- 
ing it impossible at that time either for the Cotton to come 
down to us or for us to get at her. 

At this time, about 8.45, an artillery duel commenced be- 
tween our and the gun-boat Cotton and the rebel 
ng continued for some time without any 
manifest difference to either party. A few . 

from shore. 
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While this was on land-forces were by no 
means idle. The ith Vermont, as soon as they had 
been it across Li "s Point in the Diana, at 
once the rebels in the rear of their rifie-pits ; and 
during a briek and en led several, t 


from the Eigh 
that the Calhoun would have been lost, from the impetu- 
osity with which the rebels were firing upon her. 
In the mean time, no less efficient aid was being given 
by other portions of our troops. ree batteries—the First 


assachyeet! 
W. W. Carrath’s Sixth 


/ 
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by the woods, from Patersonville to a point above the 


Cotton, where they could successfully play upon her; and 
in this ed were assisted by some of the One Hundred 
and Sixtieth New York, and 60 sharp-shooters of the Sev- 


enty-fifth New York, who played havoc among the crew 
of the rebel gun-boat, which was one of those enormous 
Mississippi steamers, protected by cotton wherever possible, 
“"Turice did this ungaint ire 

ce this ungainly monster retire up the bayou 
from the effect of the deadly iron hail poured into her, and 
thrice did she desperstely come up to renew the contest. 
She came once too often, however; for, after having had her 
men nearly cleaned out of her, the last time she made her 
appearance—which was at 2 o'clock next morning—-she 
= floating in solitary glory down the bayou, one sheet 


The game being over, and the ostensible object of the 
pediti plished, our gun-hoats and forces 
returned in perfect order and good epirite. 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S CAMP. 


WE publish on page 109 a picture of StonewauL 
JACKSON IN Camp, from a sketch by Mr. Vizetelly, 
the artist of the London Jilustrated News, who has 
cast his lot among the rebels. This sketch was 
made some weeks since, and was sent from Seces- 
sia in the vessel which was lately captured off 
Charleston. All the documents found on board 
were transmitted to Admiral Dupont. Some of 
them, such as the correspondence between Benja- 
min and the rebel agents in Europe, have been 
mew in the papers. What became of Mr. 

etelly’s drawings we can not tell; but the one 
we reproduce was kindly traced for us, by permis- 
sion of the Admiral, and thus sees the light—rath- 
er unexpectedly to its author—-in our columns, 











THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


WE reproduce on pages 97, 104, and 105, two 
of Mr. Waud’s sketches. One of them illustrates 
the fruitless attempt of the Army of the Potomac 
to move toward the Rappahannock on 20th Jan- 
uary—or, in the coarser language of the rebels, 
‘‘ Bornsipe’s ARMY STUCK IN THE Mup;” and the 
other, the Nicut-PaTrou MAKING HIs Rounpes, 
The latter picture explains itself, and needs no de- 
scription. By way of explanation of the former 
we append the fodowing graphic account from the 
correspondence of the Times: 


It was a wild Walpurgus night, such 
itPthe ‘+ Faust” while the demons held revel 


that rough type. Yet was there hard work done that fear. 
ful night. One hundred and fifty pieces of artillery were 
to be planted in the tion selected for them by General 
ery—a mau of rare energy and of a 


The 
it it was dreadful 


coming shocking; and by daylight, the boats should 
all have been on the banks, ready ins 
water, but fifteen had been owen up—not enough for one 


— and five were wanted - 
night operations had not escaped the attention of 


llth December, when we re laying the toon 
posite Fredericksburg, and w h was the teken for the 
concentration of the whole force at that point. It was in- 


their ears early on Wedhesday morning, we were, never- 
theless, forty-eight hours ahead of them, and with favor- 
able conditions should have been able to carry our posi- 
tion before they could pogsibly concentrate. 

Accordingly a desperate e: was made by the Com- 
manding General to get ready the —— It was obvi- 
ous, however, that, even if completed, it would be impos- 
sible for us, in the then condition of the ground, to get a 
single piece of artillery up the opposite declivity. It would 
be necessary to rely wholly upon the infantry—i 
wholly on the bayonet. gy if the rebels shoul 
prove to be in strong force, t 
wooded to admit of much — and it was h 
that our superior weight of metal wou! oS day. 

Early in the forenoon I rode up to the quarters 
of Generals Hooker and Franklin, about two miles from 
Banks's Ford. The night's rain had made deplorable hav- 
oc with the reads. The nature of the upper geologic de- 
posits of this affords u elements for bad 
roads. The sand makes the soil pliable, the clay makes 
it sticky, and:the two together form a road out of which, 
when it rains, the bottom drops, but which is at the same 
time eo tenacious that extrication from its clutch is all but 
impossible. 

The utmost effort was put forth to get pontoons enough 
into position to construct a bridge or two. Double and 
triple teams of horses and mules were harnessed to each 
pontoon-boat. It wae in vain. Long, powerful ropes 
were then attached to the teams, and a hundred and fifty 
men were put to the task on each boat. The effort was 
but little more successful. They would flocnder through 
the mire for a few feet—the gang of Liliputians with their 


huge-ribbed Gulliver—and then give up breathless. Night 
~~ but the pontoons could not be up. The rebels 
had discovered what was up, and the on the oppo- 


site bank cailed over to ours that they “‘would come over 
to-morrow and help us build the bridge.” 
in the same 


vouacked 

© woods they had held the night before. You 
eof y pat eg tee 
and not by any means as ar supposed. 
ee tee cam tn Go eteln, waite elintes Chae come 
Gene Som Ro ctetensas, ares ae 
tively dry bottom to sleep on. Many ub 
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circumsta: per- 
bis eel of come bode 
by the jud fi t ie, Was on 
“Tease oot the light struggling th 
morning saw zg an 
opaque pce Bm of Talet, and dawned upen ey of of 
storm and rain. It was « curious sight presented by the 
army as we rode over the ground, miles in extent, oteu- 
by it. One might fancy some new geologic yer 
o'ertaken the world; and that he saw around him the 
elemental wrecks left by another Deluge. An indescriba- 
ble chaos of pontoons, wagons, and artillery encumbered 
the road down to the river—supply-wagons upset by the 
road-side—artillery “stalled” in the mud—ammunition 
trains mired by the way. Horees and mules 4. down 
dead, exhausted with effort to move their 6 throu 
the hideous medium. A hundred and fifty dead an 
many of them buried in the liquid muck, were counted in 
the course of a morning's ride. And the muddle was still 
further increased by the bad arrangemente—or rather the 
failure to execute eee ogee that had been made. 
It was designed that Franklin's column should advance by 
one road and Hooker's by another. But, by mistake, a 
of the troops of the Left Grand Division debouched 
into the road to the centre, and ame © be- 


thing into confusion. In consequence, the woods 

have for the past two days been ‘lio with stragglers, 
man them were 

pry hy A 4 honestly seeking to their regi- 

ments. It was now no longer a question of hew te go on; 

it was a question of how to get 
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GOUNTERPARTS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 
A prxe-PRee standeth lonely, 
In the North, on mountain cold. 
He sleeps; the ice and snow-wreaths 
White draperies round him fold. 


He dreameth of a palm-tree, 
Who, far in the East, doth look 
Toward him, as she mourneth lonely 
On burning shelf of rock. 
CaMaRIDeE, Mass. L. H. 





THE **** IN THE CLOSET. 


PASSAGES EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
THE BARON DELAUNAY. 

8d June, 1770: Paris.—The Vicomte de Grand- 
ehamps called this morning—splendid as usual, 
with buttons of Eoman mosaic on his velvet coat, 
and his point-lace jabot the true coffee-color now in 
vogue. What an age of pretension it is! The 
dandy conceals his own fine hair beneath a hideous 
crop of the barber’s invention. The ladies cover 
their fair skins with rouge and little patches of 
black ; the gracefw’ play of their limbs is thwarted 
by some artificial device to swell out their petti- 
coats and nip in their waists—even the pearly 
whiteness of their iace must. be dyed in coffee to 
give it a look of age! How preposterous shall we 
2ppear to futare ages, when a more enlightened 
education and a higher tone of morality shall ena- 
ble society to return to nature, consequently to 
beauty! I can fancy how the stadents of the next 
eentury will contrast the costume of our ladies— 
their petticoats tucked up to display their legs, at- 
tractively set off by colored and embroidered stock- 
ings ; their litle feet distorted by high-heeled shoes ; 
their painted cheeks, their false hair, their little 
shadeless hats—with the long flowing robes indi- 
cating the graceful limbs without displaying them, 
the thaste wimple, the modest veil of the middle 
ages. I can fancy what lesson they will deduct 
from these outward signs, and how they will un- 
derstand only from pictures the reverential devo- 
tion of the knights of Saint Louis’s time for their 
noble ladies, and the familiar, lewd gallantry of the 
reign of LouisXV. To return to the Vicomte who 
suggested this digression. He entered, and threw 
himself indolently. down on the easiest of my arm- 
chairs, stretching out his legs the better to admire 
their exquisite proportions. 

“Ts it true,” be asked, “‘ that you are on the eve 
of giving up your liberty ?” 

“My liberty ? what is that?” 

“‘ Ah!” he replied, with a little laugh, stroking 
his calves the while, ‘very good ; what is his lib- 
erty?--cynical as usual. Do not we bachelors 
come andijgo at will, order our own dinner, pursue 
our own pleasure, form our own little acquaint- 
ances, not to shock you with tenderer names, in- 
vite our own friends to our own banquets? Once 
married, mon cher, some one else rules all that ; you 
may pay the cost—that will be your share of the 
fun. It is true you may have separate establish- 
ments, but that is expensive, and no particular 


‘* All that may be the case in your ménage, Vi- 
eomte,” I replied, “ hut I assure you it will not be 
so in mine. Time only can prove how much mar- 
riage may increase or diminish my happiness ; but, 
decidedly, I shall remain master of my own house.” 

“Then you will live in perpetual warfare, and 
we shail soon see the marks of nails on your grave, 
sober face. That is a worse condition than the 
other.” 

“Neither one nor the other is necessary, I as- 
sure you.” . 

“‘Ah, poor Delaunay, what ar“infatuation! I 
had hoped it might not be true, when the fellows at 
the fencing-court told me you had asked the hand 
ef Gabrielle de Vigny of her parents.” 

“Tt is true that I have made proposals to 
the parents of Mademoiselle de Vigny,” I replied, 
with a stress on the mademoiselle he had so rudely 
omitted; “‘ but I am not so sure of obtaining it.” 

“You don’t mean to say De Vigny hesitated ?— 
the hypocrite !” 

‘* Not at all, but the young lady herself has not 
seen me; she is still in her convent.” 

* And you think she will be consulted ?” 

“J am sure she will; I will not force myself 
upon any one.” 

“ Ah, well, girls aro all alike! she will@ay 
glad enough to leave school and be mash 
Baronne Delaunay, with a handsome husband, a 
handsome house, and a handsome fortune. And 
then she will amuse herself. Poor things, they are 
so gaged up!—they know nothing but restraint ; 
whereas we men, by marrying, either lose our lib- 
erty, or—” 

“Valuable liberty, truly! We do as we like, 
beeause no one cares what we do; stop out late, 
because no one at home is longing for us; form 
silly friendships, because there is no one to fill up 
the blank in our heart.” 

“Our heart! Really, Delaunay, conversation 
with you is like reposing in a shady arbor! Fancy 
a man of the court of his Most Christian Majesty 
Louis XV. talking about our hearts! Ah, here is 
Francois with chocolate; I drink in that most in- 
nocent beverage to the success of your Arcadian 
dream. May your choice be as sweet as your 
chocolate !’’ 

And so he ran on, and I reasoned with him no 
longer. A quoi ton? It was not worth the trou- 

bie. But am I so sure of the wisdom of my plans? 
I have seen ber portrait; it is charming. Her 
parents are worthy people, and she is only fifteen ; 
surely, at that age, she can have acquired no taint 
of the vices of the day; no taste for its ertificial 
pleasures. She will yield to my superior expe- 
rience. I will be so gentle with her; I will so truly 
make her feel the identity of our interests—but 
softly, she is not yet mine, she may never bear my 
name, for ber wishes zhall never be forced for me. 

Sch June,—Waited becimes on Madame de Vig- 





my 

certain air of poverty about the apartments, in spite 
of the gentility of the lady’s manners, which makes 
me fear that my fortune may be an acceptable 
prospect to the De Vignys, and I more than ever 
determine to ascertain for myself if the parents dic- 
tate to the poor girl her choice. After a brief apol- 
ogy for presenting myself so early in the day, ‘‘ Is 
she arrived?” I asked, eagerly. 

** Yes, indeed,” 

“ And she was quite willing to come?” 

“What a question! Gabrielle has never diso- 

ed her parents.” 
= But was she glad, happy, or did she weep ?” 

“Nay, I must admit she shed many tears; but 
what would you expect? She has been with the 
good nuns seven years, and she loves them dearly. 
She is so young she had never thought of changing 
her condition ; and she is so timid too. There were 
girls there no older than herself who cast such 
looks of envy upon her as she bade them farewell ! 
*Ah, how happy you will be!’ they exclaimed. 
‘Come and see us when you are a great lady, and 
tell us all about court when you are presented.’ 
But my poor Gabrielle only kissed them, and wept 
without speaking. They were all still standing 
behind the grille when we drove away. But she 
is quite happy this morning; listen, is not that a 
merry song ?” 

She paused, and opened the window; from the 
little square garden beneath rose a sweet caroling 
like the matins of a bird. How my heart beat as 
I caught the vague outline of a female dress among 
the lilac-bushes ! 

** Ah, Madame, let me go down to her. I must 
see her. I can wait no longer now I have heard 
her voice.” ; 

“‘ What are you thinking of, Baron? She has 
no proper attire; she still wears her poor little 
convent frock. I have already sent for the mantua- 
maker. In a few days she shall be presented to 
you; but to see her alone before marrage, at any 
rate before the contract—impossible: that 
is never done. Monsieur le Baron must be aware 
of it?” 

“I am, dear Madame; but I am not bound by 
any of our absurd formalities myself, and I entreat 
you to set them aside in my favor. Good Heav- 
ens, Madame! what idea have you formed of your 
future son, that you are afraid to trust him to speak 
to your daughter?” 

As I grew warm the lady was obviously embar- 
rassed between her strong sense of the proprieties 
and her desire not to offend me. ‘I wish my hus- 
band were at home,” she sighed. 

“ Listen, dear Madame; you must allow me to 
see mademoiselle, for I have vowed neyer to mar- 
ry a girl who can not assure me that she volunta- 
rily becomes my wife.” 

The lady looked still more uncomfortable. “ She 
is so timid she would not dare to tell you so much.” 

“Well, at any rate you must let metry. Do 
you not see that I am only consulting her interest ? 
You consent? I go then. I shall be almost in 
your presence in that arbor.” 

The lady fairly cried as she again muitered some- 
thing about her poor attire; but I hastily left the 
room. The more she desired the match the more 
determined I became to ascertain if the daughter 
was averse to it; and a few seconds brought me 
into the garden. Gabrielle was standing under a 
lilac-tree—the sun glancing in checkered rays 
through the boughs upon her brilliant hair, her 
white throat, her simple dress. Ah, I see that 
dear little frock now—a white chintz strewed with 
rosebuds! Her face was bent down over a lily-of- 
the-valley she was smelling, but the profile was 
exquisite; the little hands which held the flower 
weré so delicate! My haste received a sudden 
check; it was for me to feel timid, uncertain. 
What if that lovely flower were not for me? what 
if that sweet face were to turn away from me with 
aversion? All my thoughts were confused ; words 


failed me. Now that I had seen her, how could, 


I bear to risk a fefusal? 1 had almost resolved to 
returm to her mother, and beg her to plead my 
cause; but I could not stir—that girlish figure, 
that elegant pose, that beautiful head, enthralled 
me quite. Suddenly she turned round and per- 
ceived me; a crimson blush overspread her face 
and neck, and she was bounding away like a star- 
tled fawn, when I boldly caught her hand, and, 
gently detaining her, explained who I was, and 


that her mother had allowed me to visit her in the | k 
arbor. 
Poor little thing! how frightened, how agitated 


she looked! ° For seven years she had seen no man 
but the old priest; and her dress fluttered visibly 
with the beating of her heart. My own ta 

me how to reassure her. I had determined 


as correct, as 


darling, trem 
bench, on : was 
her 


hand, I said, simply, i ia ee 
‘allowed me to 


** Gabrielle, your parents have 


“Yes, Sir.” 
‘* And the thought grieves you?” 
There was a pause: I could see that she dared 
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unhappy I will 
you a little while: may I?” J 
“ Yes, Sir,” she whispered. 
“ Then don’t tremble so; have confidence in 
for I seek only to make you happy. Look at 
and tell me if I am so very formidable.” 
She raised her eyes as if from a habit of o 





respectfully ceremonious as her mo-. 
ther’s scruples could have desired; but with that 
child by my how 1? 








braced the good lady. 


lovely simplicity; do not make her look ever so 
little like the ladies of the court.” 


must have the trousseau of 4 lady; and so I came 
home to my solitary house in a state of elysium. 
8th June.—My suit prospers; each day my Ga- 
brielle (mine!) grows more familiar, more charm- 
ing; but I feel a sort of panic when I consider her 


ther takes her from house to house to pay the cus- 
tomary calls to her relatives before marriage; but 
I know too well how such visits are endured. A 
kiss on the forehead, with kind congratulations 
from the elders, a bow from the roung cousins, 
the distribution of a little box of bonbons, which 
old and young chump with the same relish, and 
the ceremony is ended, without my timid little Ga- 
brielle having raised her eyes. 

I shudder sometimes as I think of the wretched 
marriages I have known, and fancy that perhaps 
the poor young bride was taken from her convent 

as 


duty bound her to another, a stranger! 

It was my wish to retire to my chateau of St. 
Vermont, and there to lead with her such a life as 
can not exist in this corrupt capital ; but her mo- 
ther, I see, expects her to be presented at court, 
and I myself feel scruples as to the kindness of se- 


comte’s father, the Marquis de Grandchamps, to a 
féte champétre at his superb house at St. Maur. 


is 
given. Ah! I have hardly patience to think of 
the old libertine carrying he: 
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11th June.—The most lovely day favored the 
Marquis’s féte, which was certainly a grand suc- 
cess. Madame de Vigny offered me a place in her 
coach ; it is,a most antiquated vehicle, and so 
heavy that her four fat Norman horses could bare- 
ly drag it along at the rate of four miles an hour. 
But what mattered the slowness of their pace to 
me, with Gabrielle seated opposite to me, with her 
a ee pole ocak A cssthachoniy. the 
ery the 
denjon of Vineranas?. Ahi'I could not resist the 
temptation of making those large eyes dilate with 
terror as I related to her, as graphically as I could, 
some of the horrible adventures of prisoners im- 
mured forever within those walls. 

‘** And are there prisoners there now ?” she ask- 
ed, looking sadly at the fortified walls. ‘ 

** Yes, many.” 


God 
I repented of the picturesqueness of my descrip- 
tions—alas! inno way exaggerate whee I found 
that I could not win another smile from her till 
came suddenly at a of the road 
Marne, winding here silvery bright 
shine, there blue and 


in 
cool beneath the willo 
the 


The old Marquis smiled. “I should have 





you v0 5 Giusktia, always of tho cove ahaa. 


re 


Ah! Mademoiselle, you must enliven your future 
husband ; make him one of us. Do not allow him 
to frown down abs innocent frivolity, like a 
Parisian Cato. is so short, why not improve 
it by gilding its wings, since we can not clip them, 
and crowning it with flowers, since we can not 
conceal its old bald head.” c 

The Marquis then begged me to lead out Made- 


Madame de Vigny had caused no footman to at- 
tend us with torches—the way, too, being so long ; 
but the moon was often obscured by clouds, or con- 


cealed by the tops of the trees. sah u Led 
the Bois de Vincennes we were for nearly an 
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All scruples ceased; it mattered not where she 


as the story changed; but when at last she saw 
Orpheus about to turn round, unable to bear the 
importunities of Eurydice, she clasped her hands 
passionately, and exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ Why do you 
not trust him when he loves you so much!” In- 
voluntarily Eurydice looked up to-our box, and so 
did many others. Poor Gabrielle, covered with 
confusion, sat as far back as she could, and the 
crimson had not faded from her neck when De 
Grandchamps entered. 

“T have come to felicitate you,” he exclaimed. 
‘© What would I not give to believe once more in a 
play! I can only just remember the sensation, 
but it was very delightful. Now, you see, I’m 
only wondering whether Orpheus’s G sharp will 
be true. Glick never before received such praise 
as yours. I had intended to ask you if you did 
not think it dreadfully heavy stuff; but when I 
saw your face, I knew it was useless to try and get 
any censure from you. You have espoused Delau- 
nay’s tastes before himself.” 

He spoke in a bantering way, as usual, but I 
could see that he was unusually charmed by the 
modest grace and beauty of Gabrielle; he looked 
at her continually, and chatted to her with se 
much fun, and such & candid confession of all bad- 
ness, that she was soon very much entertained with 
him, and gave him some of those silwery peals of 
girlish laughter, which he told me were as melo- 
dious again as any air of Glick’s. Returning 

I asked her how she liked De Grandchamps. 
“T think him very amusing: of course, I do not 
believe in all the wickedness he pretends to boast 
of, I suppose, on the contrary, he is very good.” 

“ And why so?” 

** He could not be so gay if he were guilty—re- 
morse would poison his life. He could not make a 


Poor innocent Gabrielle! I thought, Is that all 
thy penetration? then art thou safer with a pro- 
tector les’ guileless than thyself. 

* * * * * * * 

I have confided to Gabrielle my first design of 
living with her at St. Vermont, far from the gay- 
eties and dissipations of Paris, devoting ourselves 
to the welfare of our poor neighbors, and trying te 
ameliorate their fate, which is lamentable enough 
when their lord resides in the capital, and all 
know of him are his exactions. God will not 
ways suffer this state of things; there are already 
signs of coming vengeance, and this war in Amer- 
ica will kindle such a love of liberty here as will 
not be readily extingnished. Pray God it become 
not anarchy and brutal license! 

Gabrielle received my proposal with an enthu- 
siasm I had never before noticéd in her. Her con- 
vent education seems to have fitted her 
for the life I have most at heart. Yes, she 
move like a good angel among the poor, healing 
their bodily sicknesses with medicines and restora- 
tives, and pouring into their moral wounds the 
wine and oil of her pure faith and touching sympa- 
thy. I told her I feared her mother would not be 
satisfied—her dreams for the future had been more 
ambitious. ° 

“Nay,” she answered, with her ysual frankness, 
‘mamma is too well pleased with our engagement 
to feel disappointed at any thing you propose, aud 
papa would quite agree with your views of happi- 
ness.” ‘ 

Three days more, and she is mine! Ah! how 
can I ever make her sufficiently happy? the dar- 
ling who has so wiflingly confided her young life 
tomyecare. Only three deys! 

St. Vermont, 24th -Mid-summer in all its 
bloom, and we here in the beautiful country to 
enjoy it. What what ¢erenity, after the 
excitement of our marriage | checkered emo- 
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She*thanks God her lot is placed here. Sweet 
child} she came to me this morning early, her 
hands and dress laden with roses still gemmed with 
dew. “Come with me,” she said; “I have gath- 
ered these for the altar of our kind Lord: it is the 
day of St. John: we will go to church togethér, 
and thank him—oh! for so much happiness !” and 
tears purer than the dew on the roses stood in her 
oe ee = 7 ae See Ban 
their lovely color heightened the beauty of her 
girlish face. I could only look at her; my heart 
was too full for words: surely my cup of eontent- 


) well, 
begs us'to give him a change of air and 
a little quiet. He is welcome, and we will nurse 
him well; but we are so happy I can not look upon 
any change with pleasure. 

1st July.—Certainly the Vicomte is much altered, 
and my wife sees it as much as I do. I questioned 
him as to his dejection, but can not find that he 
has been playing deeper than usual, and I can 
think of no other loss that would affect him. A 
good dose of fresh air, he says, will set him up 
again. ‘ Yes,” I added, ‘if you do not die of en- 
nui during the “ 

8d.—Gabrielle lookéd-sad to-day — perhaps I 
should rather say very Serious—for the first time 
since our we were alone at night, 
“Gabrielle,” I said, “there is not to be the faint- 
est cloud between us'two: tell’me what saddens 
you. mire 

Her old timidity returned, and her color, which 
varies so perpetually, went and came. I saw she 
‘was struggling with her natural shyness, and I 
waited patiently, holding her hands in mine to en- 
courage her with my love and tenderness. 

“ Monsieur de Grandchamps tells me you are so 
very learned, and I am so ignorant. He said—no, 
he did not say so, but he—at least I understood him 
to mean that you would soon be tired of me, that 
you cared for nothing but science, literature, and 
—and—all that I don’t understand. I saw that he 
was much surprised that you should ever have 
thought of me, and so am I now I reflect upon 
it.” 


«Dear Gabrielle! thank ,yon for telling me. 


* But I had imagined De Grandchamps far too much 


of a flatterer for such a speech.” 

“Oh, he interlarded it with compliments, and 
said he preferred me as I am, but I did not heed 
all that, because I was struck with the truth of 
what he first said—that you were so, learned, and 
I so ignorant.” 

‘*T am twelve years older than you, Gabrielle, 
and certainly not twelve years wiser. But I own 
to a great respect for learning, thongh not learned 
myself. Shall we study together? Here, in this 
quiet place, we shall have leisure for reading.” 

“ Any thing with you.” 

4th.—Study with Gabrielle is not a brilliant suc- 
cess as yet ; it is difficult to manage. Those stupid 
old nuns have left untaught the very first laws of 
every thing but embroidery and confectionery, and 
it is really puzzling to know where to begin, so 
that Gabrielle may understand me. But if I-am 
obliged to own that my wife has no book-learning, 
I must say that every fresh test proves her more 
and more intelligent and really wise. She has 
always done the right thing with the most perfect 
grace, while I have been considering what was ex- 
pected of me; but as for books, the poor child 
yawns; it cam not be dissembled, she positively 

awns. 

I shall be glad when De Grandchamps returns 
to Paris. He seems quite well now, and is enjoy- 
ing himself immensely. Strange that he should, 
so quiet as is our life. * * * 

A box from Paris has quite restored my wife's 
gay smiles. I suppose because it was a remem- 
brance of her mother; for the box seemed to com 
tain nothing but old school-books, working mate- 
rials, ete. ; 

12th.—De Grandchamps gone to a friend a few 
leagues off. I am afraid I am wanting in hespi- 
tality, but I really was not sorry to see him ride 
off, though he may return a day hence. 

14th.—What is the meaning of this? When I 
went to my wife’s boudoir this morning—always as 
much mine as hers—I found the door locked ; and 
when, after some delay, it was opened, her man- 
ner was confused, her face averted from mine. 
What does it mear? I had vowed to hear of, to 
practice, no concealment, and yet somehow I could 
not explain myself—could ask nothing about the 
hurried manner, the'locked door. 

15th.—I fancied, after our little discomfort of 
yesterday, that Gabrielle might be embarrassed, 
colder, perhaps, but she is not, I never saw her 
more gay, more playfully kind. And yet she has 
said nothing satisfactory; she has not even re- 
proached me with not demanding the explanation 
we had agreed to have on every subject of ciffer- 
ence, be it ever so slight. And yet she hides— 
Nonsense, her face is candor itself; she hides no- 
thing. It was a chance, and she has attached no 
importance to it, has not thought of it again. But 
why lock the doorywhen she heard me? ~ 

16th.—O misery! she conceals something. I saw 
her to-day hastily snatch some article from her 
work-basket and thrust it into her pocket. And 
yet she carries it off bravely! she is gay, and I— 
I am wretched—tormented with doubts. To-mor- 
row I will know all—at any price I will—I know 
not why I am silent so long; is it fear? 

17th.—I feigned to go out fishing this morning 
and returned almost immediately. I went straight 
up to Gabrielle’s room, but as I approached the 
door I heard her step within fly across the room 
and hastily draw the bolt. All calm forsook me— 

“Open the door, Gabrielle!” 

“Yes, dear, in one moment.” 

“Instantly, Madame!” 

The bolt was withdrawn immediately, and Ga- 
brielle stood there with such a look of fearful per- 
plexity in her large eyes; I had called her Ma- 
dame! 


“ Why did you lock your door?” No answer. 


“Why did you lock your door?” I repeated, more 
ly. Still no answer, 


large closet near the window. 
“ Give me the key of that closet.” 
She’ obeyed tremblingly, but as I put the 
in the lock she rushed forward, and, with 


against the door. 
**T pray you not to open it!” 
For all answer I took both her hands in one of 


against figure of a large 
waxen doll! My rival—my skeleton in the closet! 
It had been sent in that box which had given her 
so much pleasure—her old convent doll—her play- 
mate for manv years! And I had been jealous of 
that doll, with which my poor little wife of fifteen 
played on thesly! AsI beheld her round, vacant, 
rosy face, her staring glass eyes, my first impulse 
was a burst of laughter, quenched almost imme- 
diately in a feeling of such remorseful shame as [ 
hope never to feel again. I had so erred against 
my most innocent wife that I was ashamed to ask 
her forgiveness; every attempt, even at apology, 
would be an insult to a spirit so puare—so incapable 
of a thought even ofevil. WhatwasI todo? 1 
stifled sob from Gabrielle met my eer. I knelt 
down and asked her pardon with most sincere hu- 
miliation. 


“Forgive you,” she sobbed, “for what ?—will 
you not despise me forever?” 

Her guileless mind had not even understood my 
insane suspicions ; she thought only of her detected 
childishness, Glad was I to avail myself of her 
innocence. 


“*T have been so rude to you, dearest; I have 
given you pain,” I stammered out. 

Ah! how much more ashamed was I of my jeal- 
ousy than she could be of her doll, and how much 
more ridiculous wasI! Dear, dear little Gabrielle! 

aa * * Ad * o . 


1st December.—Gabrielle called me this morning 
to show me the waxen dolly carefully packed up in 
a box. 

“Do you know for whom I am saving dear old 
waxy ?” she asked, with a smile; a smile which 
has much, much more in it than the old sunbeam 
of the childish face six months back. 

** And yet, Gabrielle,” I answered, pointing to 
some Liliputian needle-work, “ yet you are still 
making doll’s clothes?” 

“‘ For all your learning you ate only a goose!” 
was the reply. 

Fancy Gabriel‘e laughing at me in the presence 
of that doll of which she has been so dreadfully 
ashamed. Certainly something or other has greatly 
raised her sense of self-importance. 





WHITE ELEPHANTS. 


Wuen the King of Siam has an enemy among 
his lords whom he detests, but whom it would not 
be polite to destroy publicly—one who must be dis- 
patched without long delay, but whose poison must 
be sweetened, and for whom the edge of the axe 
must be gilded—he sends fim a white elephant. 
Not that the gift is one of either profit or pleasure, 
for the brute must not be shot, nor given away, 
nor put to mean uses of Mire or labor; he must not 
carry a howdah nor drag a plow, but must be cared 
for, and fed, and peaitaeed, and adulated, and kept, 
like a tough-skinned Apis as he is, in the splendid 
idleness of a four-fuoted god. He must have his 
body-guard and his palace, his attendants and his 
flatterers; his huge feet may trample down crops 
and vineyards if it pleases him te walk that way ; 
and his capacious trunk may draw up the last drop 
of water in the well for his morning bath, while 
human souls are perishing from drought. All is 
permitted to him, and he must be cared for and in- 
dulged first of all the world; for he is the white 
elephant of royal favoring, to be received with 
gratitude and maintained with cost. In the end, 
the cost is so great that the receiver is ruined and 
commits suicide—the white elephant having proved 
as efficacious for punishment as a bow-string or a 
bowl of poison. All the better, indeed, because 
the deadlier design was masked beneath the ap- 
pearance of consummate favor. 

Neither is the kingdom of Siam the only place 
where one receives white elephants, to the destruc- 
tion of happiness and life; and that intelligent 
pachiderm, with his waving trunk and flapping 
ears, his caution, his cunning, and his “ fidgeti- 
ness,” is not the only form in which favors are re- 
ceived. Friends and fortune often play the part 
of Siamese royalty, and offer us gifts of honor quite 
as ruinous and inconvenient. What is it but a 
white elephant gift when your brother abroad sends 
you a huge case of foreign rarities, which you 
are by no means to part with to dealers or dis- 
criminating friends, but must house with rever- 
ence—first paying the cost of transit and custom- 
house dues? You are a poor man, with narrow 
boundary lines set against your orchard ; your life’s 
acre grows only just enough potatoes for your pigs 
and children, leaving no s\:"»lus borders for green- 
house flowers; neverthele.s 


tials for the next six months, that you may load 
your chimney - pieces with carved ivory 
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ver, or Isis in verdigrised bronze; offers of fabu- 
lous wealth impossible to be accepted, yet for the 
half of which you would transfer to them the whole 
consignment, satisfied if you could get back your 
original outlay at the not to speak 
of the account at the framemaker’s and 
the decorator’s, not yet brought to a stand-still. 
Your brother abroad did not think of allthis. He 
meant only to do you honor, and to give you a 
white elephant that would exalt your fame far 
above that of your friends and neighbors. 

Your father-in-law did the same when ho pre- 
seted you with a new carpet for your drawing- 
room, on the tenth anniversary of your wedding- 
day. It was a bran-new Brussels, all red and 
green and white and yellow ; a gorgeous Brussels, 
worth four times as much as that modest moss- 
colored Kidderminster which you were ogling at 
Shoolbred’s. It Killed all the shabby furniture of 
ten years’ standing, and reduced to instant and un- 
utterable ruin what had formerly been nothing 
more than permissible decadence. It made your 
curtains and your farniture, your paint and your 
paper, your frames and your chandeliers, simply 
impossible; and you found yourself some eighty 
pounds the worse—your experience of a white ele- 

t. 


My dear wife had a white elephant given her, 
when her mother presented her with that magnifi- 
cent brocaded silk, which was as stiff as a board 
and’as bright as the sunlight. She could not for- 
bear having it ‘‘made up,” you know; that was 
absolutely necessary; but, of course, she would 
not have it ‘‘made up” by little Miss Twopenny, 
who did her common things well enough, but who 
was by no means equal to brocaded silk that would 
‘“stand by itself.” She must go to Madame Grande- 
chose, who had such a “ fit” and such taste, and do 
dear mamma’s present justice. So she went to 
Madame Grandechose ; and Madame Grandechose 
undertook her brocade, and furthermore enlight- 
ened her on the contingent necessities of the situa- 
tion—on the lace, and the flowers, and the feathers, 
and the thousand-and-one costly trimmings which 
must've added to do dear mamma's handsome pres- 
ent justice. My wife found, or rather I did for 
her, when the bill came in, that the trappings of 
her white elephant had cost more than our whole 
year’s clothes of ordinary wear—that mamma’s ene 
brocade came to as much as her entire wardrobe, 
summer and winter included. Besides, as she very 
acutely argued, what was the good of a brocade 
like that if no one saw it? It was a pity to have 
spent so much money only to lay the brocade by 
in cedar shavings. As she had a white elephant, 
it was as well to parade it through the streets; as 
she had a brocaded silk dress with Madame Grande- 
chose’s taste superadded, it was a social duty to 
wear it, So we gave a few dinners and a few 
evening parties, and went out as often as we were 
asked that season; and by the end of it, I had 
overdrawn my banker’s account several hundred 
pounds, and Johnny was taken from school and 
put to business a year and a half too soon. His 
mother’s brocaded silk stunted my boy’s career for 
life; which was paying rather dearly for a white 
elephant. 

I once knew a man who had set his heart on a 
certain very personable white elephant of his ac- 
quaintance ; an elephant of power and presence, on 
whose majestic back he thought he could rear a 
howdah of surpissing grandeur which would shel- 
ter his life from the fierce heats of summer and the 
chill blasts of winter alike, and carry him safely 
and nobly to his goal. He was a poor man, a man 
without friends or fortune, who aspired to be the 
husband of a nobleman’s dowerless daughter, by 
whose grand connections he expected to rise to 
eminence in his profession, and whose powerful in- 
fluence he thought would pull him through any 
difficulties that might beset him. That was his 
chart of calculation, his Mercator’s Projection of the 
Universe of the future. Hers was the natural de- 
sire of the female elephant, whethe white or black, 
for a home paddock and a gallant mate, for a troop 
of little baby elephants, with their trunks in the air 
and their knees deep in sweet vernal grass, and for 
the broad roof-tree, broad enough to shelter love and 

and grandeur all together; so she respond- 

ed to the call, and walked bravely through the gate 
of the paddock left open for her. But it did not an- 
swer. That paddock was too small for her ample 
creamy limbs; the roof-tree too narrow to harbor 
love and happiness and grandeur in arow ; her baby 
elephants tossed up their trunks indeed, but it was 
in disdain at the coarse poor halm which barely cov- 
ered their baby toes in place of the sweet vernal 
which should have grown above their knees; 

and when, in disgust at the poverty of the provi- 
sions offered, she broke down the paddock-gate 
and marched out into the open, she led her owner 
into a morass whence he never shook himself free 
until he erawled under the harrow of the Insolv- 
ent’s Court, and emerged with scratches on his 
back that bled and festered always. His white 
elephant did for him what all white elephants do 
for their owners; and when the end of time came, 


Anotber white elephant that I know of brought 
her own trappings and provision with her. She 


brings its own corn, may it not eat safely in your 
manger? If it supplies its own silk and satin, 
can you not stitch up its howdah without prick- 
fingers to the bone ? 
this special white elephant brought her 
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so outrageously thick, that in time she exhausted 
her supplies. Then she fed out of her owner's 
fhanger until she ate him up, bedy and bones, 
The wife was rich, but the woman was extrava- 
gant; and this special white elephant turned out 
in the end one of the most destructive of the tribe, 

And among the biggest and whitest of the herd 
are and have been royal visits tv favored noble- 
men. Very much flattered and honored was court- 
ly Leicester when the high-starched raff of the 
Leonine Virgin quivered beneath the lights of Ken- 
ilworth. Here was a white elephant whose sleck 
sides were worthy to be regarded and envied of alk 
mankind! Here was a quadruped of strength, 
with dim forecastings of possible howdahs, and a 
swift and steady bearing to the highest point of 
the hill of fortune! But poor Leicester was no 
better off than the Siariese nobleman whom his 
king delights to favor left-handedly. His queen's 
grace was the white elephant of his life—mowiug 
down irresistibly all the virtues and noblenesses 
of soul that might have borne good!y crops, If 
he had never been so gifted, he might have lived 
a happy man and have died an honest one, and the 
shade of poor pale Amy would not have haunted 
his waking hours, and crime and dishonor would 
not have howled from the depths of the troubled 
past. But he kow-towed to his white elephant, 
and fell down and worshiped it, and kissed the 
dust from its feet, and spread out the tender branch- 
es of love and honor in its way, and the big feet 
trampled them down step by step, and tossed them 
like refuse: and then he died, and he, too, was 
counted but as refuse among men. Essex did the 
same; but he crawled about the white elephant’s 
feet with such abased hardihood, that at last he 
got kicked heavily out of the way, with his life 
torn right asunder, and the manhood trampled out 
ofhim. All for the sake of kow-towing to a queen, 
and bartering truth and life for a crowned old co- 
quette’s false smiles. % 

I remember how mightily I was enchanted and 
honored when my Lady Fairstar did me the un- 
fathomable honor of asking me to dine at her splen- 
did mansion in a glorified region of Belgravia! It 
seemed to me, then a poor struggling barrister on 
a mythical yearly allowance, that I was on the 
high-road to fortune at once, and that I had only 
to follow my Lady Fairstar’s cavaleade to be land- 
ed safe in the very heart of the gardens of Aidann 
without delay. I went. I made no manner of 
doubt that I went to fascinate and to subdue, and 
that I should make such deep dints on the heart 
of our delightful hostess as not even the incessant 
rubbing of high life would be able to eface, And 
certainly my lady was gracious to me. But I 
found in the end that all I had made by the white 
elephant of her countenance was a portentous bill 
at my tailor’s, another portentous bill at my boot- 
maker’s, an unnecessary supply of embroidered 
shirt-fronts and French cambric handkerchiefs, 
and my laundress left unpaid owing to the trans- 
fer of her funds to the pockets of the cabmen. 
That was what I found when I took the two col- 
umns and added up the cost and the gain of my 
Lady Fairstar’s Russian dinners, with scented ring- 
lete- laughingly shaken and bewildering smiles 
prodigally bestowed. It was a white elephant— 
nothing but a white elephant; and I ran away 
from it. Those grand visits are terffiblo matters 
generally. You are asked to a country-house. 
You are acknowledged to be a crack shot, and a 
first-rate rider; you tell a story capitally, and 
pocket every ball on the board ; but at what a cost 
do you thus administer to the white elephant of 
your pride? At the cost of a year’s income com- 
pressed into the six weeks of your stay. Butlers 
and footmen and pages and grooms and gillies and 
coachmen and the odd men about the place, and the 
odd women too—all to fee, al] to pay—and the little 
wife left at home to fight with an unruly butcher 
who has undisciplined notions of trade, and to tell 
taradiddles to the landlord, who finds himself un- 
der the necessity of ‘‘looking you up.” That is 
your white elephant when you get Lord Darkstar’s 
invitation to his country seat in the hanting season. 

There are all sorts of white elepbants in our 
path! big and little, wild and tamed, tushers and 
toothless, of all heights, of all weights, ofall hues, 
A patent of nobility to a poor gentleman with a 
miniature rent-roll bound in duodecimo, is « white 
elephant of tremendous appetite; so is knighthood 
to the honest Jeather-dresser made mayor of the 
town by the inadvertence of fortune, who offers the 
keys of the ancient city to her Majesty, and re- 
ceives them back with the label of Sir, 

What is it but a white elephant when that av*ist 
friend of yours generously presents you with a proof 
before letters of his own engraving? You don’t 
want his proof before letters; you have quite as 
many pictures on your walls and brackets, and 
nick-knacks and ornaments, as you care for, and 
you really can not afford a frame of sufficient qual- 
ity to match the excellence of the engraving, ac- 
cording to your friend’s arithmetic, Yet, it will 
not do to dishonor his white elephant. You must 
frame your engravilgs in gilded carving, and siudy 
which is the best light as religiously as you would 
study the Koran if you were a Mussulman, or the 
Shasters if you were a Brahmin. Your grand- 
mother, in a blue sash and mushroom hat, is made 
to turn ‘her back on your grandfather in a full bot- 
tomed periwig and snuff-colored coat, that your 
friend’s proof may have the post of honor on the 
wall; your favorite Clyte is dismounted from the 
bracket that your friend's proof may not be over- 
shadowed in the extreme left-hand corner just be- 
fore sunset ; and when you have done all this, you 
find that the new gilding makes the old look de- 
plorably shabby, aid that you must have your 
whole wall-decoration retouched, because of this 
new bright bit of gold-leaf. Is not this a white 
elephant? I often wish that there were n0 such 
thing as a white elephant, and that when 
make presents or bestow honors, they would give 
~~he* was useful, and not a great glaring maguif- 
cute Which makes every thing else look mean, 
White elephants do not do in donkey stalls: which 
is b great fact too often overlocked. . 
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MAJOR-GENERAL DARIUS N. COUCH, COMMANDING THE RIGHT GRAND DIVISION OF THE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


GENERALS COUCH AND BUT- 
TERFIELD. 


WE publish herewith, from photographs by 
Brady, portraits of Generat Darius N. Covcn, 
General Sumner’s successor in command of the 
Right Grand Division of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and of GenrraLt Dantet Burrerriecp, 
Chief of Staff to General Hooker. Both are fine- 
looking military men, and will make themselves 
heard of. We subjoin the following sketches of 
their lives: 





GENERAL COUCH. 


General Darius N. Couch was born in New York about 
the year 1826, entered West Point in 1842, graduated in 
the artillery in 1846, and went with his regiment (the Sec- 
ond Artillery) to Mexico. At the battle of Buena Vista he 
was brevetted First Lieutenant for gallant and meritorious 
conduct. At the close of the war Lieutenant Couch re- 
signed his rank in the army and settled in Massachusetts. 
At ry of the rebellion he joined the Volunteers, 


there was little hesitation 
in appointing him to the vacancy. 








MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL BUTTERFIELD, CHTEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL HOOKER. 
(PaorocrarsEen sy Brapy.} 


GENERAL BUTTERFIE LD. 


In the dark days of April, 1861, when the capital was 
in danger and the existence of the Government doubtful, 
one of the earliest, if not the first, to hasten to Washing- 
ton with a tender of his services was Daniel Butterfield, 
commanding the Twelfth Regiment New York Militia. 
He found an attack momentarily expected, and an organ- 
ization of visitors and citizens hastily forme, known as 
the Clay Guard, for the protection of the city from the 
hard-riding and bard-dripking cavaliers promised for its 
“subjugation” by “* Wise the Witlesa.” Colonel Butter- 
field enrolled himself at once, and many senators, judges, 

ished citizens who served as privates 
in the ranks of the Clay Guard on the memorable nights 
of the 17th and 18th of April will remember him in the 





young orderly-sergeant who drilled them, and vatch his 
career with additional interest as a commander on a larger 
field. While engaged in this sacred duty Colonel Butter- 
field had obtained the permission of the Secretary of War 
to reorganize, fill up, and report his regiment at Wash- 
ington on the 26th, prepared for duty. With this order 
Colonel Butterfield made his way through Balti 

wet with the gore of Northern citizens shed by “*ping 
uglydom” turned “secesh” in its mad frenzy, and over 
broken bridges and torn up tracks arrived in New York 
@ Thursday night of the 20th, filled up his regiment (like 
most of our militia organizations then merely a skeleton) 
from some 350 to 1000 men, and left with them on Sunday 
afternoon in the Baltic, bound for Washingvon, bythe way 
of Fortress Monroe, looking to a passage up the Potomac ; 
and then, by information there obtained, to Anaapolis. 





ovr Brockapine Freer ory Cuartestox,—[See Pace 108.) 
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Assigned to the army corps of Patterson, the Twelfth saw 
their hopes of active service disappear in dreary marches 
and countermarches over the “sacred soil,” while Bull 
Run was being fought arid the vanity of the South in arms 
supplied with material for boasting. In Patterson's divi- 
sion General Butterfield (then Lientenant-Colonel of the 
Tweifth United States Infantry by a recent appointment) 
commanded a brigade, and gought for permission to lead 
it into action. Soon afterward he received the full appoint- 
ment of Brigadier in an unsolicited and gratif: man- 
ner. During the autumn and winter General tterfield 
was profoundly occupied in drilling and disciplining his 
brigade and converting them into those **stolid mudsill 
veterans" so much deprecated by the South. 

In the movement before Yorktown General Butterfield's 
brigade ®as constantly engaged, and generally in the ad- 
vance. They made the first reconnoissance to Big Bethel 
aud Harold's Mill, and were with Porter when he made 
bis first approaches and attack on Yorktown. On the 1lth 
of April a portion of the brigade repulsed a sortie of the 
enemy, receiving high encomiums from General Porter. 
Ac the battle of Hanover, on the first sound of firing Gen- 
cri] Butterfield left his sick-bed for the saddle, and fought 
elmirably. Again et the battles of Mechanicsville and 
G ines's Mil's he won glory by hie skill and bravery. The 
Prince de Joinville was so struck by his gallantry that he 


presented him with & horve in token of his regard. In the 
reorganized Army of the Potomac he commanded a divi- 
sion, which he has just »elinquished to assume the respons- 


ible position of chief of General Hooker's staff—am extraor- 
dinary houor for a soldier who was not educated at West 
Point. 


A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” etc. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ar Easter—just when the heavens and earth 
were looking their dreariest, for Easter fell very 
early this year—Mir. Corbet came down. Mr, 
Wilkins was too busy to see much of him; they 
were together even less than usual, although not 
lesg friendly when they did meet. But to Ellinor 
the visit was one-of unmixed happiness. Hith- 
erto she had always had a little fear mingled up 
with her love of Mr. Corbet; but his manners 
were softened, his opinions less decided and ab- 
rupt, and his whole treatment of her showed 
such tenderness that the young girl basked and 
reveled in it. One or two of their conversations 
had reference to their future married life in 
London; and she then perceived, although it 
did not jar against her, that her lover had not 
forgotten his ambition in his love. He tried to 
inoculate her with something of his own craving 
for success in life; but it was all in vain: she 
nestled to him and told him she did not care to 
be the Lord Chancellor’s wife—wigs and wool- 
sacks were not in. her line; only if he wished it, 
she would wish it. 

The last.two days of his stay the weather 
changed. Sudden heat burst forth, as it doés 
occasionally for a few hours even in our chilly 
English spring. ‘The gray-brown bushes and 
trees started almost with visible progress into 
the tender green shade which is the forerunner 
of the bursting leaves. The sky was of full 
cloudless blue. Mr. Wilkins was to come home 
pretty early from the office to ride out with his 
daughter and her lover; but after waiting some 
time for him, it grew too late, and they were 
obliged to give up the project. Nothing would 
serve Ellinor, then, but that she must carry out 
a table and have tea in the garden, on the sunny 
side of the tree, among ‘the roots of which she 
used to play when a child. Miss Monro object- 
ed a little to this caprice of Ellinor’s, saying that 
it was too early for out-of-door meals; but Mr. 
Corbet overruled all objections, and helped Elli- 
nor in her gay preparations. She always kept to 
the early hours of her childhood, although she, 
as then, regularly sat with her father at his late 
dinner, and this meal, al-fresco, was to be a real- 
ity to her and Miss Monro. There was a place 
arrenged for her father, and she seized upon him 
as he was coming from the stable-yard, by the 
shrubbery path, to his study, and with merry 
playfulness made him a prisoner, accusing him 
of disappointing them of their ride, and draw- 
ing him, more than half unwilling, to his chair 
by the table. But he was silent, and almost 
sad; his presence damped them all, they could 
hardly tell why, for he did not object to any 
thing, though he seemed to enjoy nothing, and 
only to force a smile at Ellinor’s occasional sal- 
lies. ‘These became more and more rare, as she 
perceived her father’s depression. She watched 
him anxiously, He perceived it, and said— 
shivering-in that strange unaccountable manner 
which is popularly explained by the expression 
that some one is passing over the earth that will 
one day form your grave— 

‘**Ellinor! this is not a day for out-oi-door 
tea. I never felt so chilly a spot in my life. I 
can not keep from shaking where I sit. I must 
leave this place, my dear, in spite of all your 
good tea,” 

‘*Oh, papa! I am so sorry. But lookxhow 
full that hot sun’s rays come on this turf. I 
thought I had chosen such a capital spot !” 

But he got up and persisted in leaving the 
table, alth®ugh he was evidently sorry to spoil 
the little party. He walked up and down the 
gravel walk, close by them, talking to them as 
he kept passing by, and trying to cheer them up. 

“* Are you warmer now, papa?” asked Ellinor, 

“Oh yes! allright. It is only that place that 
seems so chilly and damp. I am as warm as a 
toast now.” 

The next morning Mr. Corbet left them. The 
unseasonably fine weather passed away too, and 
all things went back to their rather gray and 
dreary aspect; but Ellinor was too happy to feel 
this much, knowing what absent love existed for 
her alone, and from this knowledge unconscious- 
ly trusting in the sun behind the clouds. 

I have said that few or none in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Hamley, besides their own 
household and Mr. Ness, knew of Ellinor’s en- 
gagement, At one of the rare dinner-parties 


to which she accompanied her father—it was at 
the old lady’s house who chaperoned her to the 
assemblies —she was taken into dinner by a 
young clergyman staying in the neighborhood. 
He had just had a small living given to him in 
his own county, and he felt. as-if this was a great 
step in his life. He was good, innocent, and 
ralher boyish in appearance. Ellinor was hap- 
py and at her ease, and chatted away to this 
Mr. Livingstone on many little points of interest 
which they found they had in common ; church 
music, and the difficulty they had of j 
people to sing in parts; Salisbury Cathal 
which they had both seen ; styles of church arch- 
itecture, Ruskin’s works, and parish schools, in 
which Mr. Livingstone was somewhat shocked to 
find that Ellinor took no great interest. When 
the gentlemen came in from the dining-room it 
strack Ellinor, for the first time in her life, that 
her father had taken more wine than was good 
for him. Indeed, this had rather betome a hab- 
it with him of late; but as he always tried to go 
quietly off to his own room when such had been 
the case, his daughter had never been made 
aware of it before, and the perception of it now 
made her cheeks hot with shame. She thought 
that every one must be as conscious of his alter- 
ed manner and way of ing as she was, and 
after a pause of sick silence, during which she 
could not say a word, she set to and talked to 
Mr. Livingstone about parish schools, any thing, 
with redoubled vigor and a t interest, in 
order to keep one or two of the company, at 
least, from noticing what was to her so painful- 
ly obvious. 

The effect of her behavior was far more than 
she had intended. She kept Mr. Livingstone, 
it is true, from observing her father; but she 
also riveted his attention on herself. He had 
thought her very pretty and agreeable during 
dinner; but after dinner he considered her be- 
witching, irresistible. He dreamed of her all 
night, and wakened up the next morning to a 
calculation of how far his income would allow 
him to furnish his pretty new parsonage with 
that crewning blessing, a wife. For a day or 
two he did up little sums, and sighed, and thought 
of Ellinor, her face listening with admiring in- 
terest to his sermons, her arm passed into his as 
they went together round the parish, her sweet 
voice instructing classes in his schools—turn 
where he would, in his imagination Ellinor’s 
presence rose up before him. 

The consequence was that he wrote an offer, 
which he found a far more perplexing piece of 
composition than a sermon; a real hearty ex- 
pression of love, going on, over all obstacles, to a 
straightforward explanation of his present 
pects and future hopes, and winding up with the 
information that on the succeeding morning he 
would call to kuow whether he might speak to 
Mr. Wilkins on the subject of this letter. It was 
given to Ellinor in the evening, as she was sit- 
ting with Miss Monro in the library. Mr. Wil- 
kins was dining out, she hardly knew where, as 
it was a sudden engagement, of which he had 
sent word from the office—a gentleman’s din- 
ner-party, she supposed, as he had dressed in 
Hamley without coming home. Ellinor turned 
over the letter when it was brought to her, as 
some people do when they can not recognize the 
handwriting, as if to discover from paper or seal 
what two moments would assure them of if they 
opened the letter and looked at the signature. 
Ellinor could not guess who had written it by 
any outward sign; but the moment she saw the 
name ‘ Herbert Livingstone” the meaning of the 
letter flashed upon her, and she colored all over. 
She put the letter away, unread, for a few min- 
utes, and then made some excuse for leaving 
the room and going up stairs. When safe in 
her bedchamber, she read the young man’s eager 
words with a sense of self-reproach. How must 
she, engaged to one man, have been behaving to 
another, if this was the result of one evening’s 
interview? ‘The self-reproach was unjustly be- 
stowed ; but with that we have nothing to do. 
She made herself very miserable; and at last 
went down, with a heavy heart, to go on with 
Dante, and rummage up words in the diction- 
ary. All the time she seemed to Miss Monro to 
be plodding on with her Italian more diligently 
and sedately than usual she was planning in 
her own mind to go to her father as soon as he 
returned (and he had said that he should not be 
late), and beg him to undo the mischief she had 
done by seeing Mr. Livingstone the next morn- 
ing, and frankly explaining the real state of af- 
fairs tohim. But she wanted to read her letter 
again, and think it all over in peace; and so; at 
an early hour, she wished Miss Monro good- 
night, and went up into her own room above 
the drawing-room, and overlooking the flower- 
garden and shrubbery-path to the stable-yard, 
by which her father was sure to return. She 
went up stairs and studied her letter well, and 
tried to recall all her speeches and conduct on 
that miserable evening—as she thought it then, 
not knowing what true misery was. Her head 
ached, and she put out the candle, and went and 
sat on the window seat, looking out into the 
moonlit garden, watching for her-father. She 
opened the window, partly to cool her forehead, 
partly to enable her to call down softly when 
she should see him coming along. ee ceri | 
the door from the stable-yard into the bbery 
clicked and opened, and in a moment she saw 
Mr. Wilkins moving through the bushes, but not 
alone: Mr. Dunster was with him, and the two 
were talking together in rather excited tones, 
immediately lost to hearing, however, as they 
entered Mr, Wilkins’s study by the outer door. 

‘* They have been dining together somewhere. 
Probably at Mr. Hanbury’s” (the Hamley brew- 
er), thought Ellinor. “ But how provoking that 
he should have come home with papa this night 
| of all nights!” 
| Two or three times before Mr. Dunster had 

called on Mr, Wilkins in the evening, as Ellinor 





coming, with rushing and yet 





knew; but she was not quite aware of the reason 
for such late visits, and had never put together 
the two facts (as cause and consequence) that on 
such occasions her father had been absent from 
the office all day, and that there might be neces- 
sary business for him to transact, the urgency 


_of which was the motive for Mr. Dunster’s visits. 


Mr. Wilkins always seemed to be annoyed by 
his coming at so late an hour, and spoke of it, 
resenting the intrusion upon his leisure ; and El- 
linor, without consideration, adopted her father’s 
mode of speaking and thinking on the subject, 
and was rather more angry than he was when- 
ever the obnoxious partner came on >usiness in 
the evening. ‘This night was of all nights the 
most ill-purposed time (so Ellinor thc ught) for a 
téte-a-téte with her father. Howeve ;, there was 
no doubt in her mind as to what she had to do. 
So late as it was, the unwelcome visitor could 
not stop long; and then she would go down and 
have her little confidence with her father, and 
beg him to see Mr. Livingstone when he came 
the next morning, and dismiss him as gently as 
might be. 

She sat on in the window-seat, dreaming 
waking dreams of future happiness. She kept 
losing herself in such thoughts,and became al- 
most afraid of forgetting why she sat there. 
Presently she felt cold and got up to fetch a 
shawl, in which she muffled herself and resumed 
her place. It seemed to her growing very late ; 
the moonlight was coming fuller and fuller into 
the garden, and the blackness of the shadow was 
more concentrated and stronger. Surely Mr. 
Dunster could not have gone away along the 
dark shrubbery-path so noiselessly but what she 
must have heard him? No! there was the 
swell of voices coming up through the window 
from her father’s stay: angry voices they were ; 
and her rose sympathetically, as she knew 
that her was being irri There was 
a sudden movement, as of chairs pushed hastily 
aside, and then a mysterious, unaccountable 
noise, heavy, sudden; and then a slight move- 
ment as of chairs again; and then a profound 
stillness. Ellinor leaned her head against the 
side of the window, to listen more intently, for 
some mysterious instinct made her sick and 
faint. No sound—no noise. Only by-and-by 
she heard, what we have all heard at such times 
of intent listening, the beating of the pulses of 
her heart, and then the whirling rush of blood 
through her head. How long did this last? 
She never knew. sSy-and-by she heard her fa- 
ther’s hurried footstep in his bedroom, next to 
hers; but when she ran thither to speak to him, 
and ask him what was amiss—if any thing had 
been—if she might come to him now about Mr. 
Livingstone’s letter, she found that he had gone 
down again to his study, and almost at the same 
moment she heard the little private outer-door 
of that room open; some one went out, and then 
there were hurried footsteps along the shrubbery 
= She thought, of course, that it was Mr. 

nster leaving the house, and went back for 
Mr. Livingstone’s letter. Having found it, she 
passed through her father’s room to the private 
staircase, thinking that if she went by the more 
regular way shg would have run the risk of dis- 
turbing Miss Monro, and perhaps of being ques- 
tioned in the morning. Even in passing down 
this remote staircase she trod softly for fear of 
being overheard. When she entered the room 
the full light of the candles dazzled her for an 
instant, coming out of the darkness. They were 
flaring wildly in the draught that came in through 
the open door, by which the outer air was ad- 
mitted; for a moment there seemed to he no 
one inthe room; and she saw, with strange 
sick horror, the legs of some one lying on the 
carpet behind the table. As if compelled, even 
while she shrank from doing it, she went round 
to see who it was that lay there, so still and 
motionless as never to stir at her sudden com- 


the two open doors. 
Ellinor could not have told if it was reason or 
instinct that made her act as she did during this 
awful night. In thinking of it afterward, with 
shuddering avoidance of the haunting memory 
that would come aud overshadow her during 
many, many years of her life, she grew to be- 


lieve that the smell of the spilled bran- 
dy absolutely intoxicated her—an unconscious 
Rechabite in But something gave her 


a presence of*mind and a courage not her own. 
And h she learned to ~ afterward that 
acted unwisely, if not wrongly and 
wickedly, yet she marveled, in secalling that 
time, how she could have then behaved as she 
did. First of all she lifted herself up from her 
fascinated gaze at the dead man and went to 
the staircase door, by which she had entered the 
study, and shut it softly. Then she went back 
—looked again; took the brandy bottle, and 
knelt down, and tried to pour some into the 
mouth; but this she found she could not do. 
Then she wetted her handkerchief with the spirit 
and moistened the lips, all to no purpose ; for as 
I have said before the man was dead—killed by 
@ rupture of a vessel of the brain; how occa- 
sioned, I must tell by-and-by. Of course, all 
Ellinor’s little cares and efforts produced no ef- 
fect ; her father had tried them before—vain en- 
deavors all to bring back the precious breath of 
life! The poor girl could not bear the look of 
those open eyes, and softly, tenderly, tried to 
close them, although unconscious that in so do- 
ing, she was rendering the pious offices of some 
beloved hand to a dead man. She was sitting 
by the body on the floor when she heard 
cautious 
through the shrubbery; she had no fear, al- 
though it might be the tread of robbers and mur- 
derers. The awfulness of the hour raised her 


above common fears; though she did not go 
through the usual process of reasoning, and by 
it feel assured that the feet which were coming, 
so softly and swiftly along, were the same which 
she had heard leaving the room in like manner 
ae a po Pe of an hour before. 

er entered, and started back, almost 
upsetting some one behind him by his recoil, on 
geeing his daughter in her motio attitude by 
7" My God,” Elli hat has brough 

3: inor! what rought you 
here >” he said, almost fiercely. 

Bat she answered, as one stupefied: 

**T don’t know. Is he dead?” 

** Hush, hush, child ; it can not be helped.” 

She raised her eyes to the solemn, pitying, 
awe-stricken face behind her father’s—the coun- 
tenance of Dixon. ° 

“Ts he dead ?” she asked of him. 

The man stepped forward, respectfully push- 
ing his master on one side as he did so. He 
bent down over the corpse, and looked, and list- 
ened, and then, reaching a candle off the table, 
signed Mr. Wilkins to close the door. And 

. Wilkins obeyed; and looked with an intens- 
ity of eagerness almost amounting to faintness 
the experiment, and yet he could not hope. 


Dixon’s stalwart arms, while he held the candle 
in the other hand, Ellinor fancied that there was 
some trembling on Dixon’s part, and his 
wrist tightly in order to give it the requisite mo- 
tionless firmness. “ ¢ 

All in vain. The head was placed again on 
the cushions, the servant rose and stood by his 
master, looking sadly on thé dead man, whom, 
living, none of them had liked or cared for, and 
Ellinor sat on, quiet and tearless, as one in a 
trance. 

‘* How was it, father?” at length she asked. 

He would fain have had her ignorant of all, 
but so questioned by her lips, so adjured by her 
eyes, in the very presence of death, he could not 
choose but speak the truth; he spoke it in con- 
vulsive gasps, each sentence an effort : 

‘* He taunted me—he was insolent, beyond my 
patience—I could not bear it. I struck him—I 
can’. tell how it was. He must have hit his head 
in failing. Oh, my God! one little hour ago I was 
innocent of this man’s blood!” He covered his 
faee with his hands. 

Ellinor took the candle again , kneeling behind 
Mr. Dunster’s head, she tried the futile experi- 
ment once more. 

**Could not a doctor do some good?” she 
asked of Dixon, in a low, hopeless voice. 

** No!” said he, shaking his head, and looking 
with a sidelong glance at his master, who seemed 
to shrivel up and to shrink away at the bare sug- 
gestion. ‘‘ Doctors can do naught, I’m afeared. 
All that a doctor could do, I take it, would be to 
open a vein, and that I could do along with the 
best of them, if I had but my fleam here.” He 
fumbled in his pockets as he spoke, and, as 
chance would have it, the ‘‘fleam” (or cattle- 
lancet) was somewhere about his dress. He drew 
it out, smoothed and tried it on his finger. El- 
linor tried to bare the arm, but turned sick as 
she did so. Her father started eagerly forward, 
and did what was necessary with hurried, trem- 
bling hands. If they had cared less about the 
result, they might have been more afraid of the 
consequences of the operation in the hands of 
one so ignorant as Dixon. But, vein or artery, 
it signified little; no living blood gushed out; 
only a little watery moisture followed the cut of 
the fleam. They laid him back on his strange, 
sad death-couch. Dixon spoke next. 

**Master Ned,” said he—for he had known 
Mr. Wilkins in his days of bright, careless boy- 
hood, and almost was carried back to them by 
the sense of charge and protection which the 
servant's presence of mind and sharpened senses 
gave him over his master on this dreary night 
—‘ Master Ned, we must do summut.” 

No one spoke. What was to be done? 

**Did any folk see him come here?” Dixon 
asked, after a time. Ellinor looked up to hear 
her father’s answer, a wild hope coming into” 
her mind that aH might be concealed somehow; 
she did not know how, nor did she think of any 
consequences save of saving her father from the 
vague dread trouble and punishment that she 
was aware would await him if all were known. 

Mr. Wilkins did not seem to hear; in fact, he 
did not hear any thing but the unspoken echo of 
his own last words that went booming through 
his heart: 

**An hour ago I was innocent of this man’s 
blood! Only an hour ago!” 

Dixon got up and poured out half a tumbler- 
ful of raw spirit from the brandy-bottle that 
stood on the table. 

“Drink this, Master Ned,” putting it to his 
master’s lips. ‘‘ Nay”—to Ellinor—‘* it will do 
him no harm; only bring back his senses, which, 
poor gentleman! are scared away. We shall 
need all our wits. Now, Sir, please to answer 
my question.; Did any one see Measter Dunster 
come here?” ° 

Fe don’t ge Mr. Wilkins, wo 
in speech. ‘‘It all seems in a mist. He 
offered te walk home with me; I did not want 
him. I was almost rude to him to keep him 
off. I did not want to talk of business. I had 
taken too much wine to be very clear, and some 
things at the office were not quite in order, and 
he had found it out. If any one heard our con- 

versation they must know I df not want him 
to come with me, Oh! why would he come? 
He was as obstinate—he would come—and here 
it has been his ‘death !” 

** Well, Sir, what’s done can’t be undone, and 
I’m sure we'd any of us bring him back to life if 
we could, even by cutting off our hands, though 





he was a mighty plaguy chap while he’d breath 
in him. But whet I'm thinking is this: it will, 
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maybe, go awkward with you, Sir, if he is found 
here. One can’t say, But don’t you think, 
miss, that, as he’s neither kith nor kin to miss 
him, we might just bury him away before morn- 
ing somewhere? ‘Ihere’s better nor four hours 
of dark. I wish we could put him in the church- 
yard, but that can’t be; but to my mind the 
sooner we set about digging a place for him 
to lie in, poor fellow! the better it will be for 
us all in the end. I can pare a piece of turf up 
where it will never be missed, and if master 
will take one spade, and I another, why, we'll 
lay-him softly down, and cover him \p, and no 
one will be the wiser.” 

There was no reply from either for a minute 
orso. Then Mr. Wilkins said: 

‘* If my father could have known of my living 
to this! Why, they will try me as a criminal; 
and you, Ellinor! Dixon, you are right. We 
must conceal it, or I must cut my throat, for I 
never could live through it. One minute of 
passion, and my life blasted !” 

‘*Come along, Sir,” said Dixon; “there’s no 
time to lose.” And they went out in search of 
tools—Ellinor following them, shivering all over, 
but begging that she might be with them, and 
not have to remain in the study with— 

She would not be bidden into her own room ; 
she dreaded inaction and solitude. She made 
herself busy with carrying heavy baskets of turf, 
and straining her strength to the utmost; fetch- 
ing all that was wanted, with soft swift steps. 

Once, as she passed near the open study door, 
she thought that she heard a rustling, and a 
flash of hope came across her. Could he be re- 
viving? She entered, but a moment was enough 
to undeceive her; it had only been a night rus- 
tle among the trees. Of hope, life, there was 
none, 

They dug the hole deep and well, working with 
fierce energy to quench thought and remorse. 
Once or twice her father asked for brandy, which 
Ellinor, reassured by the apparently good effect 
of the first dose, brought to him without a word ; 
and once, at her father’s suggestion, she brought 
food, such as she could find in the dining-room 
without disturbing the household, for Dixon. 

When all was ready for the reception of the 

in its unblessed grave, Mr. Wilkins bade 

go up to her room, she had done all she 

to help them; the rest must be done by 

alone. She felt that it must; and indeed 

both her nerves and her bodily strength were 

giving way. She would have kissed her father 

as he sat wearily at the head of the grave—Dix- 

on had gone in to make some arrangement for 

carrying the corpse-- but he pushed ber away 
quietly but resolutely : 

“No, Nelly, you must never kiss me again ; 
T am a murderer.” 

“ But I will, my own darling papa,” said she, 
throwing her arms passionately round his neck, 
and covering his face with kisses. ‘I love you, 
and I don’t care what you are, if you were twen- 
ty times a murderer, which you are not; I am 
sure it was Only an accident.” 

**Go in, my child, go in, and try to get some 
rest. But go in, for we must finish—as fast as 
we can. The moon is down; it will sgon be 
daylight. What a blessing there are no rooms 
on one side of the house. Go, Nelly.” And 
she went; straining herself up to move noise- 
lessly, with eyes averted, through the room which 
she shuddered at as the place of hasty and un- 
hallowed death. 

Once in her own room, she bolted the door on 
the inside, and then stole to the window, as if 
some fascination impelled her to watch all the 
proceedings to the end. But her aching eyes 
could hardly penetrate through the thick dark- 
ness which, at the time of the year of which I 
am speaking, so closely precedes the dawn. She 
could discern the tops of the trees against the 
sky, and could single out the well-known one, 
at a little distance from the stem of which the 
grave was made, in the very piece of turf over 
whieh so lately she and Ralph had had their 
merry little tea~-making; and where her father, 
as she now remembered, had shuddered and 
shivered as if the ground on which his seat had 
then been placed was fateful and ominous to him. 

Those below moved softly and quietly in all 
they did; but every sound had a significant and 
terrible interpretation to Ellinor’s ears. Before 
they had ended the little birds had begun to pipe 
out their gay réveillé to thedawn. Then doors 
closed, and all was profoundly still. 

Ellinor threw herself, in her clothes, on the 
bed; and was thankful for the intense, weary, 
physical pain which took off something of the 
anguish of thought, anguish that she fancied 
from time to time was leading to — 

By-and-by the morning cold made her in- 
stinctively creep between the blankets, and, once 
there, she fell into a dead, heavy sleep. 





A SOLDIER'S VALENTINE. 


Just from the sentry’s tramp 
(I must take it again at ten), 
I have laid my musket down, 
And seized instead my pen; 
For, pacing my lonely round 
In the chilly twilight gray, 
The thought, dear Mary, came 
That this is St. Valentine’s Day. 


And with the thought there came 
A glimpse of the happy time, 
When a school-boy’s first attempt 

I sent you, in borrowed rhyme, 
On a gilt-edged sheet, embossed 
With many a quaint design, 
And signed, in school-boy hand, 

‘** Your loving Valentine.” 





The years have come and gone— 
Have flown I know not where— 
And the school-boy’s merry face 
Is grave with manhood’s care; 
But the heart of the man still beats 
At the well-remembered name, 
And on this St. Valentine’s Day 
His choice is still the same. 
There was a time—ah! well: 
Think not that I repine— 
When I-dreamed this happy day 
Would smile on you as mine; 
But I heard my country’s call; 
I knew her need was sore: 
Thank God, no selfish thought 
Withheld me from the war. 


But when the dear old Flag 
Shall float in its ancient pride— 
When the twain shall be made one, 
And feuds no more divide— 
I will lay my musket down, 
My martial garb resign, 
And turn my joyous feet 
Toward home and Valentine. 


—_—_—_—— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





and Masons. 
JEWELRY, I will send as 


b attached, or a neat new style Vest 
Chain, or Neck Chain, or a splendid Gold Pen and Pen- 
cil, or a beautiful ved Bracelet, or Spring Locket, or 
a California Ring or Pin. . 

B& T. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 
Milligan’s Patent Mess Kettle. 
Complete for four officers, Price $12 00, 


Milligan’s Army Tent Stove. 

The most portable stove in existence. When packed 
measures 5 inches high by 12} inches in diameter. Weight 
9} pounds. Price $6 00, 

Sold by all dealers in of Equipments. Wholesale 


Depot, No. 4 Platt Street, N, 
Send for circular. MILLIGAN BROS. 





J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREAT_ST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT LOW 
PRICES. ‘ 

100,000 
Wartones, Cuars, Srts or Jewxiry, Gotp Pays, Brace- 


Lets, Lockets, Rixes, Gents’ Pons, Suzeve-But- 
TONS, STUDS, ETO., BTO., ETO., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be Sid for One Dollar without regard to val-' 


tue, and not to be paid for till you know what you are to 
get. Send 2% cents for a Certificate, which will inform you 
what you can have for $1, and at she same time get our 
Cireular containing full list and particulars, also terms to 
Agents, which we want in every Regiment and Town in 


the country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 


Should be used by every persen who is troubled with 
Salt Rheum or Chapped Hands, rendering them soft and 
white as alabaster. They are impervious to hot or cold 
water, and for housework and gardening ere invaluable. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on reccipt of $1 00 for Ladies’ 
Sizes, $1 12 forGenta, O. B. GRAY, 201 Broadway, N. Y. 

¢#~ Rosser Jewxiry, &e, Rubber Goods in great va- 
riety, Wholesale and Retail. 


CATARRH!—Dr. e’s CatTarnu REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, root and branch. Price $1.00. Send a 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


Rheumatism—Who has it? 


It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands who 
have used them, that Galvano Electro Metallic In- 











a 
mail for $125. Secured by EF. 
Send for a circular. METTAM & CO., 429 Broadway. 


RICHARDSON’S 
New Method for the Pianoforte. 


UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
BEST, aud recommended by leading Pianists and Teach- 
ers as without an equal. Thousands of copics have been 
distributed from Maine to California, and yet the demand 
is unabated—a most decided proof of its merit, and a very 
strong evidence that no other book for the Pianoforte can 
be obtained that suits the public want qs well. Mailed, 
postage paid, on receipt of its price, Turex Douians. 

DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, 








GOLD PENS retailing at wholesale prices. Send 
for circular, GHORGE F. HAWKES, 64 Nassau St., N. Y. 





New Military Books. 


ELEMENTS of MILITARY ART and HISTORY. By 
Edward de la Barre Du ; translated by Brig. Gen. 
Geo. W. Cullum, U.S.A. 8vo, Cloth, $4. 

HINTS TO COMPANY OFFICERS on their Military 
Duties. By Lieut.-Col. C. C. Andrews, U.S.A. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 centa. 

SIEGE AND REDUCTION OF FORT PULASKL 
By Brig.-Gen. Q. A. Gilmore, U.S.A. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 

Copies sent Free by mail on receipt of price. 

How to a i! 
How 10 Gat a eet miresaene 
TO PRESERVE Your Hzautu! 
With much other of especial interest and 


information 
value to the Union Soldier! The Instructions for obtain- 
i and are alone worth a hundred 





G. G. EVANS, Pau.apeiruta, Pa. 


MAJ. GEN. BURNSIDE ys: “ Its adapta- 
tion to Army life and comfort is complete.” 
Head-Quarters Army of the Petemac, Jan. 9, 1863. 
James W. Evans, Esq., New York:—Sm,—I have the 
honor to ac! ledge the receipt of your letter of Dee. 29th, 





6 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting Pencils, 

Uriental Burners, and 13 other new articles, 15 circu- 

lars free. Address, SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


AGENTS !—A New Article! Something worthy of- 
ye attention! Fuil particulars free, or sample (worth 
cents) sent for 30 cents te those proposing to act as 
Agents. Address Inventor. P.O. Box 12, Hawley, Pa. 


RICE 75 CENTS 
THE SERGEANT": 


A neat bound in a waterproof flap cover, 
with ponsil and ehandaag fer 1962-8, complete, Sizo 4to 
cap, 6} by 4 inches, Containing blanks with printed dates 
abo Ee eneeaoan eae eneeinn, 


on of 
J. W. FORTUNE, 19 tham St., N. ¥. 
A Liberal Discount to Sutlers and 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 


er gg all Army and Navy Claims, et = 
claims 











lected. liable information furnished, sales 
negotiated upon the best terms, and accounts cashed. A 
pamphlet of Laws and Instructions sent by enclosing a 


one-cent stamp to pay postage. 
SOMES & BROWN, 2 Park Place, N. Y. 





and also of the box containing the “ Tent Stove,” 
to Major-Gen’l A. E. Bugnsipz. The General desires me 
to express his thanks for the Stove, and to say, that he 
considers it a perfect 
gucecss; its adapta- 
tion to Army life and 
comfort is complet:, 










WEDDING CARDS. 


Celebrated 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. >> ¥. 
1840, ‘For Specimen by Mail, two stampa, 








as it fficientl 










dinary c 
and is very easily 
transported. Very 
Resp'y,D.R. Lagnep, 
Private Secretary for 
General A. E. 


y iS in th secticns, 
EVANS & Packs with @ ft. of 


rE NT HE AT ay any tent in the serv- 


ice. Price, boxed 


complete, 
J. W. EVANS, 
21 John St., 
a= New York. 


RAILWAY TIME KEEPERS 


For Army Specucation. The Army anp Navy Ga- 
Philadelphia, in its February Number, rays: 
This importation of the Hvnearp Bros., of New York, 
fills a long-felt want, being a handsome and serviceable 
at 1 figure.” i 
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7 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell my 
new cheap Family Sewing Machines. Address, 
8. MADISON, Alfred, Malne. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washi: , i 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, .hould be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Good of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 
miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre 
ts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
ral sent free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Jarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


To the Nervous. 


Dr. Adam Laurie's Life Pills, 


The great Nervous Remedy, are for sale at the Sole 
Agency, No. 4 Union Square, New York. 
Price One Dollar per box, with full directions. 
All letters with enclosures must be addressed as above. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SquaRp, New Yor, 


Have Just Published: 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
puant, Author of ‘*The Life of Edward Irving,” “ The 














By Mrs. O1t- 


Last of the Mortimers,” “‘ The Days of My Life,"’ “The 
Laird of Norlaw,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 7 
cents, 


NO NAME. A Novel. By Wirxre Cottrs, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” een of licaris,” “ Atso- 

” &e., &e. Mlustra Jom~x MoLznan. 8vo, 

Cloth, $1 80; Paper, $1 25. 


Eighth Thousand. 
MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By Wri How- 
agp RusseLt. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.. 


Ninth 
AURORA FLOYD. A Novel. M. E. Brappon, Au- 


thor of “Lady Audiey's Secret.” Svo, Paper, 25 ce 


—— 
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HARPER’S 
luminated and Pictorial 


BIBLE. 


Including the A) Superbly embellished by over 
Sixteen Hundred Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by P 
Adams after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Series 
of Rich Dluminations in Colors, comprising Frontis- 
pieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title-pages, 
&c. The whole forming a sumptuous Folio Volume. 
Paices.—Moroceo, gilt edges, beveled and paneled sides, 

$25 00; Morocco extra, gilt edges, $2250; Full Calf, mar- 

bied edges, blank stamped, $18 00; Full Roan, marbied 

edges,’ $16 00. 

I r’s Pictorial Bible is printed from the standard 
copy of the American Bible Society, and contains Margin- 
al Keferences, the Apocrypha, a Concordance, Chron 
fecal Table, List of Proper Names, Genverul Index, ‘Table 
of Weights, Mcasures, &c. The large Frontivpieces, 
Titles to the Old and New Tesiaments, Family hecord, 
Presentation Vlate, Historical Iiustrations, and Initial 
Letters to the chapters, Ornamental Borders, &e., are from 

designs, made expr ssty for thi« edition, by J. G. 
hapman, eq, of New York. Iu addition to whieh, 
there are numerous large Kugravings, from designs by 
distinguished modern artists in Frauce and England; to 
which a full Index is given. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 

For sale by A. Wititams & Co,, Boston; Surru, En- 
euisu & Uo., Philadelphia; Cusutnes & Barry, Bulti- 
more; Franck TayLor, Washington; Rosegr Ciargke & 
Co., Cineinnati; Kerra & Woons, St. Louis; S. U. Gaiges 
&o., Cincinnati; Dawson & DROTHERS, Moutreal, 


Lever’s Last and Best. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQuanu, New Yorg, 
Publish this Day: 


BARRINGTON. 


BARRINGTON. A Novel. By Cuartes Leven, Author 
of **Charles O'Malley,’ ‘* Gerald Fitzgerald,” ** One of 
Them,” “* The Martins of Cro’ Martian,” “ Maurice Tier- 
nay,” ‘The Dodd amily Abroad,” &c., &c., do. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Lines Lef t Cut. A 


LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories Left Out 
in *“*Line upon Line.” This First Part relates Events 
in the Times of the PaTaiaggus gud the Jepers. By e 
the Author of “Line upon Line,” “ Reading without 
Tears,” ** More about Jesus," * Streaks of Light," dec. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. + 


The authoress, several years ago, prepared a little work 
about the Bible, to be read by mothers to children. This 
was called ** Peep of Day.” Then followed “ Line upon 
Line ;” and next came ** More about Jesus" and * Streaks 
of Light ;" and now we have addition«! historical matter 





“from the Bible not included in the others, under the title 


of “ Lines Left Out," 

The book is an adnilrabie one. We speak from experi. 
ence, for we have seen it teated among the young. — 
Presbyterian Siandard (Phila.). > 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Have just Published : 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 2 cents, 
MODERN WAR: Its Theory and Practice, Illustrated 
a iy gns and Battles. With Maps 
a grams, By & ~ Captain U.S. A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. ae 


SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Ricuarns. 
12mo, printed on Tinted Paper, Cloth, $1 00; Cleih, 
Gilt dees, $1 25. 


GENERAL BUTTERFIELD'S OUTPOST DUTY. Camp 
and Outpost Duty for Infantry. With Stending Orders, 
Extraecis from the Revised Regulations for the Army, 
Rules for Health, Maxims for Soldiers, and Duties of 
Officers. By Danigu Borrerrtetp, Brig.-Gen. Vols., 
U. 8 A. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 68 cents. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. A HOUSEHOLD 8TOKY. By 
Dinan Marta Mowecx, Author of ** John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” **Olive,” **The Ogilivies,"’ ** The Head of the 
Family,” * Agatha'’s Husband,” “A Life for a Life," 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


&@™ Any of the above Works sent by mall, post-paid, on 
; receipt of price, ’ 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 7 





The papers of permanent value which have been pub- 
lished in almost every Number render a complete zet of 
Harprr's Magaztne a desirable acquisition to any pub- 
lic or private library. The Publishers can supply com- 
plete sets, or any Numberfrom the commencement. For 
Twenty-five Cents they will send any Number by mai 
t-paid. Any Volume, ye six Numbers, boun 
n Muslin, will be mailed, post-paid, to any place in the 
United States within 1600 miles of New York, for Twg@» 
Dollars aud Fifty Cents. Complete sets, now com 
Twenty-five Volumes, uniformly bound, will be sent ; 
express, the freight at the charge of the purthaser, ' 
One Dollar and Lighty-eight Ceats per volume, 
—_ j ; 
TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . « « « « «$800 
Two Copies for One Year... . . . 5.00 24 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Son- 
sortpens, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $28 00. 
Harrsr’s Magazine and Haurzs'’s WEek.y, together, 
one year, $6 00, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusutisuers. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. | 
Single Copies Six Cents. — , 








TERMS. 


One Copy forOne Year. . . . . « « $300 
One Copy forTwo Years ..... . 500 } 
Copy will be ailowed for every Club of fj 
Ten Supscnmens, at“. 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. a 

Harper's Mags”..% and Hazrer’s WERKcy, together, ii 
one year, $5". 

Hazrrn’'s WEEKLY is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 1 
can be nad at any time. 

vols. I., IL, IIL, IV., V., and VL, for the Years 1857, 
1858, 1850, 1960, 1561, and ises, of “HARPER'S WEEK- : 
LY," handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price $4 87 cach, | 
are now ready. f 

tz The Publishers employ no Travastng Acrnts. 
Parties who desire to subacribe to Harper's Magazine or 
Harper's Weekly had better remit direct to the Publish- : 
ers, or pay their eu to some Postmaster or Gen- J 
eral Agent with whom are acquainted, and of whose L 


* 


bility they are aseured. } 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustiswens, ‘ j 
Peanxiut Square, New York. 
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Wen remeati comer: cert: atte eee ‘ddress 


JIM CROW JUMPING ABOUT SO. 


“On to Richmond! The Rebel Congress must not be allowed to| ‘Let us bow to our destiny, and make the best allowable peace.” 
meet there in July.”—(See N. Y. Tribune, May and June, 1861.) ( 


[Fesrvary 14, 1863, 
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See N. Y. Tribune, Jan., 1863.) 
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IMPORTANT TO AGENTS! !— We have reduced 
the wholesale price of our Great STaTionERY PorTFoLio 
PackxaGe. We also give better Watches to our Agents 
than any other firm. Send stamp for new circular. 
WEIR & CO., 34 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


THE “CRAIG MICROSCOPE,” 

Of which over 80 dozen, and 250 dozen mounted objects 
have been sold since the Ist of Oct. in the city of Boston 
alone, will be sent, postage paid, with 6 beautiful mount- 
ed objects, for Liberal discount to dealers. Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre Street, New York. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 
The Lilliputian Wedding. 


By special arrangement, we will publish on the 10th 
February, immediately after their marriage, the Card 
Photograph of 

GEN. TOM THUMB 

AND HIS 
FAIRY BRIDE, 
IN THEIR WEDDING DRESS, 

with their autographs. No album will be complete with- 
out this interesting picture. Price 25 cents. Can be sent 
by mail. All orders must be sent to 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 

501 Broadway, New York, 

Manufacturers of Photographic Albums, and Publishers 

of Card Photographs of Celebrities. 


The Parlor Gardener. 


A complete illustrated guide to the cultivation of House 
Plants, care of Green-House, Aquarium, and instructions 
to many new and beautiful methods of growing Plants, 
of Grafting, Budding, &c., &c. Price 65 cents; post- 
paid, 70 cents. J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 














Darley’s New Picture. 
Morning, Noon, and Night. 


An elegant Photographic copy of this beautiful work of 
Art may be now obtained at all principal print and vook 
stores, 





$5.—A BEA UL, Engraved Gotp Piatrp 
Warton, English Movement, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
to any address for $5. Fine Watches and Jewelry at low 
prices. CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 40 Ann 8t., N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED for our Splendid New 
Mammoth Eureka Prize Package. 200 per cent. profit. Su- 
perb Watch free to Agents. $18 per day made. Send for 
New Circulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 
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Papa. ** Well, my Dear, did you tell Mamma that Miss Myrrie was waiting to see her?” 


‘Curry. ** Yes, Pal? 
Papa. “And what did she say!” 


Cuitp. ‘She said what a Bother!” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


959 ORNAMENTAL IRON 959 


WORK, Wrought, Cast, and Wire, 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS, and RON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
tion. Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt of four 3 
cent stamps. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
259 Canali Street, near Broadway, New York. 





THE NE PLUS ULTRA. 
No Chimney Attachment. 
The best and most practic- 
al ever invented — fits all 
the ordinary burners, of 
various sizes, now in use. 
It costs only a trifle more 
than a single glass chim- 
ney. Gives a large, clear 
light without the least 
emoke, and can be carried 
in the strongest draft with- 
f out going out, therefore be- 
4 - ing indispensable for port- 

= abie or halllights. Agents 
wanted. Good pay guar- 
: ‘ anteed. Send for circular, 
“WATeg.. = JOS. DODIN, Manufac- 
~ turer, 413 Broadway, N. Y. 








PHYSIOGNOMY ; 
Or, “Signs of Character, and How to Read them" —Eth- 
nology; or, the Races of Men—Physiology, Phrenol 


und Psychol i 





ogy. 

vchology—are given, in extenso, in THE PHRE- 

NOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1863, $1'a year, Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, N. Y. 





_India-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, Salt 
Theum, &e., making them smooth and white, and are 
suitable for house-work. For sale by the trade, Sent by 
mail on receipt of price and 4 stamps for postage. 

Ladies’ sizes 87 ¢. per pair; Gents sizes, $1 00. 
GOODYEAR . I. R. GLOVE M’F'G Co., 

: 205 Broadway, N. Y. 

Rubber Goods of all kinds Wi.-"*sale and Retali. 


A BEAUTIFUL MICGKOSCOPB! 











MAGNIFYING 5090 TIMES, FOR 3OIN PRE- 
EE don Abie ame Boa pores, £ Mailed free, 
F, C. BOWEN, Box 2 0, Higstortethana - — 


r A SPECULATION. 


Agents and Soldiers, in camp or dischaarged, can make 
easily $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW and WON- 
DERFUL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACK- 
AGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all the old 
styles; containing a/l New Articles, and of quality. 
Writing Materials, Games, Useful and Fancy Articles, 


Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Companions (for the Army), 
rich gifts of Jewelry, &c., &c., altogether worth oven, 
for ONLY 25¢, They are just the thing for a pi ti 


tC) 
your friend in the Army. No family should be without 
one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiers incamp can 
act as Agents, and make money fast. A SPLENDID 
WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper, presented 
Jree to all Agents. Packages in endless variety and at all 
prices. Fine Jewelry and Watches at low prices. Send for 
NEW Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducements. 
8. C. RICKARDS & Co., 192 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package llouse in the World. 


WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


SS 


PER DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directi for self. t, list of 








and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. 
Frencu Frannet Army Surers, $24, $27, $30 and $33 
per dozen. * 
8. W. H. WARD, ftom London, No. 387 Broadway 


A REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, one thas, 


a child can use, sent by mail on receipt of 38 cents. 
_ 8. WOODWARD, P. O. Box 8278, Boston, 


Fed CONSUMP TIVES.— xen will get the Recipe 
‘or a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all 
laint di D. Ad 881 Peasl 8t., N. 














lung comy . to D. Adee, 
- Yio condeth Heer. Weite for it, It has cured thousands, 


$30 Watches. $30 


I will sell genuine Lever Watches, in Silver 
Hunting Cases, for $30. $45. Watches of every 
description at equally low . Send for a Circular. 
All Watches warranted. 

J. L, FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lithography, . 


Engraving, and Printing, by LANG & COOPER, 147 
FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Transferring trom 
Copper and Steel Plate to Stone made equal to copper-plate 
printing at one half the cost. Country orders particu- 
larly attended to. Send for samples and prices. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 
Highest Premium. 
International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


See the recent Improvements. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


Portable Printing Offices, 


For the use of Merchants, Druggists, and all who wish 
to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Specimen 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., on receipt of two 3 ct. stamps. 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


American Watches 


For Soldiers 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

















American Watches for Americans! 





Tae Amrrioan Watcn Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 
purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which if of tne most svB- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KEEPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at as low « price as is asked for the trashy Ancres 
and Lepines of foreign make, already referred to. 

We have named the new serics of Watches, Wm. E1- 
LEeRy, Boston, Mass., which >ame will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y.° 








LANDS.—To all wanting Farms. Thriving Settle- 
ment. kich soil, Mild climate, See advertisement of 
Vineland, on previous page. 


Buy your Skate Straps with 


Fogg’s Lever Buckle, 
Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, + 
68 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


CONFEDERATE (REBEL) MONEY. 
Pac-Simile Confederate Treasury Notes. 
oo eee BS Se omhine Hat Sie oe ae) ae 

receipt 








curfent the other will go equally well, $500 in 
ate Notes of all i 


Inquire of your Grocer for 





Tue Best and Cnearest Soar in use, manufactured 
from the best materials, and warranted entirely free from 
all injurious substances. Unequaled for washing Flan- 
nels and Fine Goods, or for Famriy Use of any kind. 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS, 

211 Washington Street, New York. 





GREAT 
f i { ' ; TRIUMPH. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, 
N. Y., were awarded a first prize medal at the late Great 
International Exhibition, London. There were two hund- 
red and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the world en- 
tered for competition. . 
The special correspondent of the New York Times says: 
“ Messrs, Steinways' endorsement by the Jurors is em- 
phatic, and stronger and more to the point than that of 
any European maker.” 5 


Dr. Riggs’ Hard Rubber Truss chal- 
lenges the severest criticisms. Water-proof, cleanly, and 
indestructible. This truss and a Varicocele Instrument 
may be seen at Dr. Riggs’ Office, No. 2 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Send for Trade-List, revised Jan. 25, 1863. 
CKER, 








FPEEES & BAN 
Wnhrorzsatr News AGENTS, Successors to J. F. FEExs 
& Co., 24 Ann Street, New York. All orders for Books, 
Stationery, and Miscellaneous Articles promptly fitled. 





Ss 


muage.. The American Parlor 

\ Or Floor Skate, 

Hard Rubber Rollers, 
Anti-friction Axles. 


Ob-erve, caeh Skate is labeled with the trade mark. 
Also, 50,000 pair of Ladies’ and Gents’ Ice Skates, com- 
prising all the new and most improved patterns, made 
from welded steel and iron hardened; Skate Straps and 
Leather Goods of every description; Fogg’s improved 
Lever Skate Buckle. Sole Ageng for Williams, Morse & 
Co.'s celebrated Skates. 
FREDERICK STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, New York. 
68 KILBY STREET, Boston. 


Lyon’s Kathairon. 


This delightful article for preserving and beautifying 
the human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, 
and is now made with the same gre, skill, and attention, 
which first created its immense and unprecedented sales 
of over one million, es aunnally! It is still sold at 25 
cents in large bottles. Two million bottles can easily be 
fold in a year when it is again known that the Kathairon 
is not only the most delightful hair dressing in the world, 
but that it cleanses the scalp of scurf and dandruff, gives 
the hair a lively, rich luxuriant growth, and prevents it 
from turning gray. These are considerations worth know- 
ing. The Kathairon has been tested for over twelve years, 
and is warranted as described. Any lady who values a 
beautiful head of hair will use the Kathairon. It is finely 
perfumed, cheap and valuable. It is sold by all respect- 
able dealers throughout the world. 
D. 8S. BARNES & Co., 

New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Ready: 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. Ly her Son, 
the Rev. Gzo. W. Bernuye, D.D 


¥ ; »D.D. With an Appendix, 
containing Extraete from the Writings of Mra, Bethune, 








. 











ons, sent free by mail on 
of $5, by W. ¥, HIVTON, 11 Spruce Street, New York, 





Tmo, Cloth, $1 00, 





